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Tuovau ill sea-keeping and the prevalence of piracy added to 
the dangers of legitimate trade they could not prevent its gradual 
expansion. Till towards the end of the thirteenth century 
English trade was chiefly with the continental ports near at 
hand and from the west coast to Ireland (though there were the 
beginnings of maritime trade, especially in wine, with the King’s 
dominions in the south of France +); its limited nature is shown 
by the prominence of the Cinque Ports and of the small seaports 
on the east coast. The fleet which was assembled for the expedi- 
tion to Gascony in 1230 numbered nearly 200 vessels; of those 
for which the ports are given over two-thirds belonged to the 
Cinque Ports and the east coast, and only a few came from the 
west country. Even in 1300 Edward I was still chiefly depend- 
ent for shipping on the Cinque Ports. The export trade was in 
great measure controlled by the merchants of the Hanse Towns 
and the Italians who were already established in London. Up 
to this time, however, the business of the Italians was as much 
financial as commercial, and the commerce with the Mediter- 
ranean lands was maintained overland, to the advantage of the 
great cities of Flanders and Germany. Morcover, so long as the 
wool trade was managed in the King’s interest by Italian financiers 
the English were not able to control the inland commerce of their 
own land. It was only after the fall of the Bardi and Peruzzi 
in 1345? that the English merchants * became masters in their 


1 The chief part in this was long taken by the Gascon merchants, many of 
whom were settled in the Vintry at London. But as early as 1224 over 50 
English ships, mostly belonging to the Cinque Ports, had licence to go to Gascony ; 
Richard Renger, mayor of London 1222-6 and 1238, traded thither with his 
own ships, and fifty years later Henry le Waleys and Gregory Rokesley, two of 
the principal London merchants in the reign of Edward I, had an important 
interest in the wine trade. 

* (Cf. History, xii. 60 (April 1927).] 

* One of these was William de la Pole, of Hull, to whom the house of the 
Bardi in Lombard Street was granted in 1346, and who became henceforth the 

ing’s chief financial adviser and agent. 
0. 51.—VOoL. XIII. oO 
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own house and began in earnest to lay the foundations for future 
expansion abroad. And although the facts fail to justify the 
title of Edward III to be the “ Father of English Commerce,” 
his necessities did much to strengthen the merchant class and, 
incidentally, his legislation for the wool trade encouraged the 
growth of native capitalists. 

The trade from the east coast was most naturally with Flanders 
and Norway, though in 1230 no port had contributed so many 
ships to the fleet for Gascony as Dunwich. The prosperity of 
Dunwich was short-lived, but in the early years of the fourteenth 
century the trade of the east coast with Norway was being 
extended by merchants like William Toller of Grimsby (1311) and 
Siglaf Susse of Lynn (1313); twenty years later another Lynn 
merchant sent his ships not only to Norway but even to Iceland, 
and in the reign of Edward III the merchants of Hull and Yar- 
mouth sent theirs with corn to Gascony to bring back wine. 
London and the ports of the south and south-west coasts traded 
most easily with Flanders and Northern France, and the Irish 
trade helped to create the prosperity of Bristol. Though much 
of the carrying trade was still in foreign hands and English 
merchants were forced often to send their goods by foreign 
vessels, there are instances of English vessels trading from London, 
Southampton, Dartmouth, Fowey and Bristol to Gascony; and 
as early as 1338 the Juliane of Southampton was freighted with 
merchandise at that port for Portugal. The fact that longer 
voyages were becoming more frequent probably led to an increase 
in the size of ships, and so we find that in 1365 the George of 
Exmouth, of 140 tons, was too large to enter Topsham. The 
growth of trade with Southern France and Spain, together with 
the increase in the size of ships, probably tended to a decline 
in the commercial activity of the Cinque Ports and favoured the 
growth of London and Southampton. It favoured also places 
like Dartmouth and Fowey, which had good natural harbours 
and were conveniently situated. Dartmouth and Fowey had 
been in the thirteenth century of comparatively small importance, 
but in the following centuries were two of the most prominent 
havens of English shipping. It was the growing importance of 
the west country ports that led Edward III to fortify 

Of Englysshe townes iij., that is to seye, 
Derthmouth, Plymmouth, the thyrde it is Foweye.* 
Of Dartmouth it was stated in 1391 that above other places in 
the realm it had long been and still was strong in shipping. Of 
1 “ Libell of English Policy,” ll. 216-17. 
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Fowey, Leland wrote that its glory rose “ partly by feats of war 
and partly by piracy, and so waxing rich fell all to merchandise, 
so that the town was haunted with ships of divers nations and its 
ships went to all nations.” In the Middle Ages Dartmouth and 
Fowey rivalled, if they did not outshine, Plymouth, the fame of 
which was to come later. 

It is characteristic of medieval commerce that places from 
which trade has long since vanished, like Dunwich in the thirteenth 
century and Fowey and Dartmouth in the fifteenth century, were 
so prosperous. Some peculiar advantage like a good harbour 
might help, and there was always the local trade: Dartmouth 
was the harbour for Totnes, as Topsham was for Exeter, or Hull 
for York, and, in a somewhat different way, Sandwich for London. 
But a more sure basis was the repute which their mariners enjoyed, 
and vessels from places like Boston and Dartmouth would be 
freighted often at London and other ports. In the middle of 
the fourteenth century the fame of the west country shipmen 
stood so high that ship carpenters for building the King’s ships 
were hired in Devon and Cornwall. It was thus natural for 
Chaucer to make his shipman hail from Dartmouth : 

He knew well all the havens, as they were, 
From Gootland to the Cape of Finisterre 
And every creek in Bretagne and in Spain. 

The policy of Edward III had not been tavourable to English 
shipping. In the first Parliament of Richard II (1377), repre- 
sentation was made that when English merchants were ship- 
masters and had disposition of their own ships, the navy of the 
realm had been great and plenteous and there had been more 
good ships in one town than now there were in all the realm.! 
As a consequence it was enacted in 1381 that “ none of the King’s 
liege people do henceforth ship any merchandise in foreign ships 
going out or coming within the realm of England in any port, 
but only in ships of the King’s liegeance.” 2 This went further 
than was practicable, and in the following year had to be modified 
so that no goods should be imported or exported by English 
merchants in foreign ships unless there were no English ships 
“able and sufficient,” and that the preference should always be 
given to English ships.? These enactments are of importance 
not so much for their actual content as for marking a turning- 
point in our history, and as the germs of economic ideas which 
were to prove influential for future development. They were 


1 Rolls of Parliament, iii. 5. 2 Statutes of the Realm, ii. 18. 
® Rolls of Parliament, iii. 137. 
02 
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the first step in a definite policy of encouraging native shipping, 
and the beginning of the policy of Navigation Acts which survived 
till the nineteenth century. But at the time the legislation 
remained to a great extent a dead letter, and though a similar 
enactment was passed in 1463, it was only a temporary measure 
for three years and does not seem to have been renewed. If, 
however, the immediate effects were not great, this legislation 
marks the time when English merchants began deliberately to 
compete with foreigners for a share in foreign trade and in the 
carrying trade which was to become the foundation of English 
commercial prosperity. The contest was no easy one; for their 
foreign rivals, Spaniards arid Italians, were already well estab- 
lished in a position from which they could only be ousted 
slowly. 

Spanish merchants had come habitually in their own ships to 
Southampton before 1263, but Italian vessels did not appear in 
English waters till the last years of Edward I, when the Genoese 
began to trade to Southampton. The Venetians first equipped 
a fleet for Flanders in 1317, and five of their galleys put into 
Southampton in 1323; but owing to a riot on the latter occasion 
they ceased to call there till the end of the century. However, 
Genoese and other Italian vessels after this traded each year to 
the Channel. The merchants of Spain and Portugal were equally 
enterprising, and ships from Santander, San Sebastian and 
Fuenterrabia came often to England in the reign of Edward II. 
But both the Italian and Spanish ships traded at this time chiefly 
to Flanders and only touched incidentally at English ports. So 
far as England was concerned their direct trade was mostly 
with Southampton. In 1379 the Genoese intended to establish 
their staple there, but the project, which would have made 
Southampton the greatest port in the west, was frustrated by 
the jealousy of the London merchants. To London itself both 
Genoese and Venetian vessels came occasionally, and gave its 
name to a Galley Key near the Tower. More commonly the 
Italian vessels on their way to Sluys would discharge or take 
in cargo at Sandwich, whence the cargo for London was con- 
veyed in English ships. One of the Venetian galleys was for the 
first time appointed to go direct to London in 1393! and after- 
wards more came usually, though as a rule the greater number 
still went to Sluys and called at Sandwich or Southampton. 
Sometimes, however, Italian ships traded direct to Bristol and 

4 (Cal. of State Papers relating to English Affairs in the archives of Venice, i. 34 
and passim.] 
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even to east coast ports like Yarmouth, where a Genoese ship 
was laden in 1363. 

In their competition with their foreign rivals English mer- 
chants had to depend more upon their own enterprise than upon 
State assistance. They were long constrained to ship their goods 
in Italian or Spanish vessels, and it was only gradually that 
English ships began to trade beyond the Gascon ports. But in 
1364 we hear of a Dartmouth ship being sent with cloth to Gascony 
and Spain, whence she brought back wine, salt and iron. The 
ordinary trade was fostered by the pilgrim traffic to Santiago de 
Compostella. The sea-passage for pilgrims seems to have become 
common towards the end of the reign of Edward III. The traffic 
grew quickly, and in 1395 over 20 ships had licence for the voyage 
and carried between them nearly 2000 passengers. The majority 
sailed from Bristol and the west country ports. Many were 
comparatively small vessels with accommodation for 50 or 60 
pilgrims, but others took three times that number. The growth 
of the pilgrim traffic had a commercial importance through the 
stimulus which it gave to the building of larger vessels fit for 
a comparatively long voyage. 

During the fifteenth century English traders pushed their 
enterprise both north and west. In the Baltic the merchants 
of the east coast had long had a footing and early in the century 
were strong enough to threaten the virtual monopoly which the 
Hansards had previously possessed. In this they were encouraged 
by the rulers of Scandinavia and by the Teutonic Knights, but 
at first they were hampered by their own weakness and lack of 
organisation. This difficulty they sought to overcome by electing 
a governor for themselves, whose authority was confirmed in 
1391 by Richard II. In 1404 Henry IV empowered the English 
merchants trading to the Hanse towns and to Prussia to elect 
governors who should have power to settle quarrels amongst the 
English themselves or disputes between them and foreign mer- 
chants, as also to secure redress for any injury done. Three 
years later similar privileges were granted to the English traders 
in the Low Countries (where the merchants at Bruges had been 
empowered to organise themselves as early as 1359), and also 
soon afterwards to those trading to Norway, Sweden and Den- 
mark. The Staple, which was originally intended to facilitate the 
collection of the customs on wool and other goods subject to 
the Ordinance of the Staple (1353), had ultimately been fixed 
at Calais, and the Merchants of the Staple had become a close 
corporation, which for more than a century was the most 
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powerful element in English commercial organisation.! But these 
new trading associations, the companies of Merchant Adventurers, 
as they came to be called, differed from the Merchants of the 
Staple in being purely commercial in their purpose, devised to 
secure the privileges of their members abroad by the regulation 
of trade in the interest of the whole body of those concerned; 
and it was from their enterprise that the greater organisations 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were to spring. It is 
in these small beginnings that we must find the foundations of 
the world-wide commerce of later times. 

In the northern and Baltic trade English merchants reaped 
advantage from the hostility which the power of the Hansards 
had excited in the Danes, but though the rulers of Scandinavia 
gave English merchants the preference they were not willing 
to allow encroachments where they were themselves concerned. 
The English merchants were supposed only to frequent their Staple 
at Bergen and were not permitted to trade direct to Iceland. 
But in spite of official restrictions the English would not willingly 
abandon a free share in the profitable fur trade and fisheries. 
The merchants of the east coast ports continued to send their 
vessels to Iceland laden with woollens, linen, beer, wine and 
wheat, to bring back fish, and in 1436 a London fishmonger 
freighted a ship for an Icelandic bishop who desired to visit his 
see. How English trade in this quarter was expanding is shown 
by the fact that William Canynges of Bristol did much of 
his trade with Iceland. Even the south coast ports sought 
a share, and in 1449 the Christofre of Fowey was trading to 
Iceland. 

The trade to southern Europe was not as yet so fully organised, 
probably because the competition of the Genoese and Venetians 
was still too strong. But at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
ships of Dartmouth, Bristol and Tenby were trading to Spain, 
and in 1413 a Bristol merchant shipped wheat from Ireland to 
Portugal. Later such instances became more common and 
English vessels sailed for Lisbon not only from the southern ports 
but even from Hull. In 1433 John Chirche, a London merchant, 
had his agent (who may have been a Spaniard) at Seville; but 
though he was himself a ship-owner he shipped his wares in a 
Genoese carrack. Forty years later English merchants had their 
own factors at San Lucar in Spain, and in 1474 certain Bristol 
merchants had licence to lade their ships with goods for Seville, 
Portugal and Spain. But hitherto the trade not only with the 
+ (Stat, of the Realm, i. 332; but cf. 383-5, 390.) 
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Mediterranean but also with the Peninsula had been controlled 
by the Italians. In 1439 complaint was made in Parliament that 
in the past the Italians had only brought goods from beyond the 
Straits of Morocco, whilst the Spaniards and others brought their 
own wares and the merchants of England went thither to buy and 
bring to England. It was represented that the navy of England 
had heretofore been in better estate than it could be now that the 
Italians brought so few goods of their own country and so many 
of countries on this side the Straits. The allegation on which this 
complaint was based seems to have been well founded, but nothing 
was done at the time and the Genoese retained a share in the 
Spanish trade long afterwards. 

It is clear from the above that English merchants were already 
endeavouring to secure a larger share in the Peninsular trade for 
themselves; but as yet they seem to have had no thought of 
penetrating further. We hear of a Bristol merchant as part-owner 
of a Genoese vessel in 1378, and ten years later Walter Wilkyn, a 
London merchant, was actively engaged in trade at Genoa. 
Though we thus have evidence of English commercial enterprise 
in the Mediterranean, English merchants were then and long 
afterwards content to ship their merchandise in Italian vessels. 
It is of some significance that they had begun themselves to 
ship their own goods, though perhaps more commonly the Italians 
purchased their cargo in Flanders or London. The English 
trade by the Straits had, however, become extensive enough in 
1458 to occasion an ordinance in restraint of the unlicensed export 
of wool except to Calais and through the Straits of Morocco. 
After this time we find frequent licences to English shippers for 
the export of wool, cloth, lead and tin by the Straits. The first 
English trading ships to enter the Mediterranean appear to 
have been those sent by Robert Sturmyn of Bristol in 1457. In 
the Paston Letters (No. 249) it is related that in 1454 “ a stately 
vessel only for the war is made new at Bristol by the mayor 
called Sturmyn.” This was no doubt one of the ships which 
were sent to the Mediterranean three years later, when a London 
chronicle records that the Genoese took Sturmyn’s ship of 
Bristol and others with him, ‘‘ which had been in heathenesse.”’ 
Sturmyn’s partner was John Eyton; the English ships were 
captured by the Genoese off Malta. They had been long away 
and ‘‘ gotten much wealth.” ! It would seem from these narratives 
that Sturmyn’s venture was an attempt to capture a share in 


1 Chronicles of London (ed. Kingsford), pp. 169, 316-7; (Cal. Pat., 1452-61, 
p. 517). 
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the Levant trade, and that this had excited the jealousy of the 
Genoese. It was at all events the beginning of direct trade to 
the Mediterranean, though during the reign of Edward IV London 
merchants still most commonly shipped their goods in the Genoese 
and Venetian galleys. However, in January 1477 William 
Herriot, Sir William Stocker and John Stocker, all London 
merchants, had licence to ship wool and cloth in the Antony to 
go by the Straits of Morocco; the Antony was probably the King’s 
ship of that name, and next year she sailed again on Herriot’s 
behalf with a cargo for the Mediterranean. Of Sir William 
Stocker we read in the Stonor Letters 1 that in 1480 he was expect- 
ing every day a ship laden with malmsey and other sweet wines, 
though we cannot be certain that the ship was an English one. 
Owing to the imperfection of the Customs Records it is not 
possible to form a definite opinion as to the extent of the direct 
trade, but at all events a start had been made, and in 1478 
we even read of Genoese goods as conveyed in the James of 
Bristol. 

The expansion of English trade during the fifteenth century 
was marked by the building of more and larger ships. The 
development of the pilgrim traffic to Santiago no doubt gave a 
stimulus; nor can the Navigation Act of Richard II have been 
entirely without effect. But till then the English vessels (includ- 
ing the royal ships) were of no great size. The naval policy of 
Henry V set an example for bigger ships; but his stringent 
legislation against piracy was alleged in 1435 to have deterred 
English merchants from building new ships, because the King’s 
enemies were emboldened through the restraint which the statute 
of 1414 had imposed on the native seamen. Whether that was a 
true cause or not, the suspension of the statute seems to have 
coincided with increased activity in shipbuilding, and it is about 
this time that we are able first to trace the history of prominent 
shipowners. Early in the reign of Richard II, Robert Parys of 
London owned several ships and traded to Flanders and Gascony. 
John Hawley of Dartmouth had also several vessels of his own, 
and under Henry IV Robert Russell of Bristol traded with his 
own ships to Ireland. John Chirche had certainly five ships 
with which he traded from London to Ireland and Gascony, and 
in 1436 he sent one to Portugal ; but Richard Whittington, in spite 
of his fame as a merchant, was not himself, so far as our evidence 
extends, a great shipowner, and then and long afterwards the 
principal London merchants were more often freighters than 
1 ji, 90 (Camden Soc., 3rd series, No. 30, 1919). 
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owners and the vessels which they employed often did not hail 
from London. The Customs accounts indicate that the very 
considerable wool fleets, which on occasion put out from the port 
of London for Calais, were in great part assembled from lesser 
ports. This, however, shows how the wool trade of the Merchants 
of the Staple to Calais tended to be concentrated at London, 
which drew to itself in an increasing degree the business of other 
towns. It may also in part explain the decay which began to 
overtake some of the lesser ports. As a mercantile centre London 
was now rivalled only by Bristol, where William Canynges, 
towards the end of the reign of Henry VI, owned in all nine 
vessels, all of which he had recently built. Under Edward IV 
shipbuilding was encouraged; John Seman, a London mercer, 
built in 1476 at his own expense a ship called the George Cobham, 
and privileges were granted to him and to Bristol merchants who 
had built new ships. 

It is remarkable that men of rank were often owners of ships 
engaged in trade. At the end of the fourteenth century we have 
the Marie of the Earl of Huntingdon and the Katherine of the 
Earl of Kent ; the former was a pilgrim ship and the latter a wine- 
ship trading to Gascony. A little later the Duke of York owned 
the Elene of London, and in 1436 Sir Henry Brounflete’s ship, 
the Kateryne of Hull, traded to Iceland. The Earl of Warwick’s 
ships in 1460 were primarily intended for war,! but in 1464 eight 
of them had licence to go laden or unladen to Bordeaux for wine. 
John, Lord Howard, was another noble ship-owner, who at least 
occasionally exported hides and cloth. In 1465 Lord Herbert 
had a great ship, the Gabriel, which he had sent at much expense 
to trade with foreign ports. In this the nobles followed the 
example of the King, whose ships were employed on occasion 
not only in the transport of goods for the royal service, but even, 
like the Antony, on definitely commercial enterprises. Nobles 
like Richard Duke of York, the Earls of Shrewsbury and Essex, 
and the Lords Dudley and Mountjoye, also appear amongst 
those who had licence to ship goods by the Straits of Morocco. 
The personal interest of Edward IV in trade is well known, but 
even in the previous reign the king’s wools had been shipped in 
large quantities from London. It is easy to explain this interest 
of nobles and country gentlemen in trade, since they were great 
wool graziers, and men like Lord Hastings and Sir William Stonor 
did not disdain to describe themselves as Merchants of the Staple. 
Nevertheless we have evidence here how firm a hold the national 
1 [Cf. above, p. 101.] 
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instinct for commerce had obtained, and how well it was estab- 
lished as the foundation of national prosperity. 


Alike in the history of the royal navy, the outburst of 
maritime adventure, and the development of commercial enter- 
prise, we can discern the existence of a new spirit in the England 
of the fifteenth century. They each in different ways illustrate 
the growth of that national self-consciousness which was the 
underlying quality of the age and, in spite of the turmoils and 
confusion of civil strife, redeems it from the charge of futility. 
It is the characteristic of the fifteenth century that everywhere 
we find side by side with the worn-out traditions and methods of 
the past the germ of new ideals and novel enterprise. At its 
beginning the ambitious project of the French war had come 
nearest to a brilliant success, at its close it was a tradition which 
still held the popular imagination but was no longer the main- 
spring of national policy. Of all the material forces which helped 
to break down the old order, the French war and the troubles 
which sprang from it were perhaps the most potent. The war 
had operated both constructively and destructively. In its more 
successful stages it may have brought some increase of material 
prosperity. The financial necessities which it created led, as we 
have seen, to legislation which though not designed primarily 
for that purpose had tended to the consolidation of English 
commerce. By emphasising the need for national shipping the 
war had also led to the creation of a genuine royal navy and had 
fostered maritime enterprise. In so far also as it united king 
and people in a common effort it had helped towards the growth 
of national self-consciousness. All this was, however, incidental 
and in its more direct consequences the war was more obviously 
mischievous. Not only had it diverted the energies of the nation 
into a wrong channel, but by the financial burdens which it 
entailed had gone far to drain its resources. Whilst commercial 
policy was subservient to schemes of political aggrandisement the 
right outlook for English development was lost sight of. So long 
as the main energy of England was absorbed in schemes of foreign 
conquest on the Continent, the commercial advantage which was 
to spring from her insular position could not be turned to its full 
use. 
The writer of the “ Libell of English Policy” marked with 
regret how the carrying-trade in the narrow seas was in the hands 
of foreigners, the merchants of the Hanse Towns, the Spaniards 
and the Italians. He could see what loss might come from the 
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neglect of Ireland, which could have been reduced to order at the 
cost of one year of the French war. Herein he had an unconscious 
inkling that the path of Empire lay westward. Elsewhere he 
shows more clearly his understanding that the prosperity of 
England depended on her power on the sea. None the less in 
the main he held fast to the old tradition and to the paramount 
importance of the possession by England of a port of entry on 
the Continent : 


What harm it were good Calais for to lose. 


Calais, which had been won and held by sea-power, was indeed a 
perpetual memorial of English maritime prowess. Apart from 
sentiment the possession of Calais had no doubt at the time a 
commercial advantage. The tradition of its importance lingered 
long after its ultimate loss; a century later the wise surrender of 
Cromwell’s conquest at Dunkirk was in the popular belief a just 
cause for Clarendon’s downfall. That the sentiment should have 
survived so long was perhaps natural, even though the belief 
in the value of a continental possession was based on a mistaken 
conception. That conception was in truth shattered when with 
the end of the Hundred Years’ War active intervention in conti- 
nental affairs ceased to be the mainspring of English policy. The 
old orientation, both political and commercial, then came to an 
end. The issue of the war had itself destroyed the former, whilst 
its progress had helped to the change in the latter. The long 
wars had made the old land routes impracticable for merchants, 
and thus had quickened the change from land-borne to maritime 
commerce. The English merchants now learned from their 
Italian visitors what were the possibilities and profits of overseas 
trade. As it happened the entry of the English into a share in 
the Mediterranean trade came only a few years before the dis- 
covery of the New World, an event which at once marked out 
the future for England in the distant seas. That she was able 
within a short time to claim her share in oceanic trade was due 
to the gradual growth in different phases of her maritime enter- 
prise during the fifteenth century. The spirit of maritime adven- 
ture and commercial expansion, wherewith she was already 
inspired, had prepared her to reap the full advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the New World. 

C. L. Krxasrorp. 
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THE DIPLOMATIC ENVOY * 


AMBASSADORS became a necessity among men when Pandora’s 
box was opened and the evils escaped into the world. So say 
sixteenth-century authors of manuals for ambassadors, claiming 
an antiquity for the art of diplomacy as remote as society 
itself and the distinction of meum and tuum. They might 
have added that it was the reopening of Pandora’s box, when 
princes were consolidating the nation-state, that made resident 
ambassadors a necessity in Europe and gave the art its modern 
significance. 

The nursery of European diplomacy was Italy. Not only 
did the papacy develop a ceremonial attaching to the dispatch 
and reception of envoys so elaborate as to become an intolerable 
nuisance to officials in Rome, but among secular states Venice 
won a prestige for its service by careful regulation and sustained 
tradition that was unique. By common consent it had no need of 
the manuals that the development of diplomacy inspired : it 
was itself the mirror for ambassadors. The orders governing the 
conduct of Venetian envoys date back to the thirteenth century 
and were revised and expanded from time to time. But until 
the middle of the fifteenth century the embassies to which they 
referred, as the embassies of other secular states, were what later 
would have been called missions or special embassies. It was 
in 1479 that Venice sent an ambassador to reside at the 
court of France. At the Duke of Burgundy’s court she had a 
resident ambassador rather earlier, but extended the practice to 
England only in 1496. Princes followed the example—slowly, 
however, and with suspicion. For long an ambassador’s prin- 
cipal business was to supply his government with information, 
and the contemporaries of Philippe de Commynes were prone to 
think that ambassador might be more simply spelt spy. This 


1 A lecture, one of a course on historical sources to students in the Honour 
School of History, delivered in the University of London (at King’s College), 
on 14 May, 1928. 

Cf. the title essay in J. J. Jusserand, The School for Ambassadors (1924); 
Ernest Nys, “ Le droit d’ambassade jusqu’a Grotius,” three articles in Revue de 
droit international, vols, xv-xvi; and M. de Maulde-la-Claviére, La Diplomatie 
au temps de Machiavel (3 vols., Paris, 1892). 
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coming and going of embassies, Commynes remarked,' is by no 
means safe : 

It is unavoidable, but, if my advice be sought, here are the precautions that I 
would take. If they come from true friends of whom there can be no suspicion, 
treat them with good cheer and grant them frequent audience, but dismiss them 
soon, for friendship among princes does not endure for ever. If from hostile 
courts, send honourably to meet them, lodge them well, set safe and wise men 
about them to watch who visits them and keep malcontents away, give them 
audience at once and be rid of them. Even in time of war one must receive 
envoys, but see that a keen eye is kept on them, and for every one sent to you, 
do you in return send two, and take every opportunity of sending, for you can have 
no better spies, and it will be hard to keep a strict watch over two or three. 
This represents an attitude of mind that hindered the develop- 
ment of permanent diplomatic relations; but if Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Henry VII of England shared Commynes’ distrust, 
the intricate diplomacy of the new century and the interminable 
disputes of commerce drove their successors to follow where Venice 
had led. 

The establishment of resident ambassadors at the various 
European courts brought into existence a class of documents of 
bulk, interest and importance such as to vie with that other 
great class of documents created by the new monarchy, the 
domestic state paper. My duty this evening is to give you some 
idea of the content and worth of these documents, and perhaps 
you will forgive me if I do not pretend to knowledge of them in 
more than a very limited period of history—the Elizabethan. 
Their bulk may be indicated by the fact that though Elizabeth 
had fewer resident ambassadors abroad than France, Spain and 
several less important states—this because of her religion—yet 
the foreign state papers of the reign fill some 300 volumes at the 
Public Record Office, and much besides exists in the way of semi- 
official correspondence between ambassadors and leading states- 
men. We must recollect that similar great collections once 
existed in the more important states of Europe, and smaller ones 
in the archives of minor states; and though acts of God and of 
man have made sad havoc of documents, the volume of material 
still in existence is enough to startle the most intrepid of 
researchers. Glance at the footnotes to Lucien Romier’s two 
large volumes on Les origines politiques des guerres de religion 
and you will obtain some notion of the wealth of diplomatic 
correspondence in Italian archives bearing on a very short period 
of French history. 

Bulk we may accept; but what of the information these 
documents contain? It is still the business of an ambassador to 


1 Mémoires, Book III. chap. viii. 
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keep his government informed of events and opinion in the country 
where he serves, and a Walter Page, in his admirable comments 
on English society, may emulate the great Venetian ambassadors 
of the sixteenth century. This duty, has, however, lost its ancient 
importance, for nowadays the various movements of national 
thought find their expression in print and can generally be inter- 
preted by foreign governments without an ambassador’s help. 
The raison d’étre of an ambassador to-day is the preservation of 
peace, not the supplying of news; and it is in the reversal of the 
order of these duties that he is chiefly distinguished from his 
sixteenth-century predecessors. The dispatches of ambassadors 
in those days were virtually the sole regular source of foreign 
news that had much value, and since the diplomacy of Elizabeth 
and her fellow-sovereigns had to be framed upon this news, the 
success or failure of their representatives depended upon the 
constancy and accuracy of their reports. What little leisure a 
zealous ambassador had may be judged from the fact that one, 
a Venetian, who was resident at Rome, wrote 394 dispatches in 
365 days! All were not asmodelashe. But in addition to writing 
his official dispatches it was often essential for an ambassador to 
keep up a regular correspondence with one or more of the influen- 
tial councillors at home. For example, our ambassadors addressed 
an occasional letter to the queen herself, and frequent ones to the 
secretary charged with foreign affairs—for a long time, Walsing- 
ham. This was his official correspondence. Burghley, however, 
was a power at court and needed information, not merely to frame 
his policy but to maintain his dominance in the council, which 
was founded on his knowledge of affairs. An ambassador dare 
not ignore his wishes, and when that ambassador was Sir Edward 
Stafford, who belonged to Burghley’s party at court and was dis- 
liked by Walsingham, the correspondence with Burghley became 
almost as voluminous as the official dispatches to Walsingham, 
and certainly more intimate. 

In his réle of foreign correspondent to his sovereign an 
ambassador had to see to the organising of his news service. 
Hotman, in his sixteenth-century manual The Ambassador,' 
advises him to set about this at once on his arrival at the foreign 
court. He ought to see that he is kept posted with the news 
from other countries; but this was of negligible importance 
beside the necessity of penetrating by every means in his power 
into the secrets of the country where he was serving. He must 
intrude his agents wherever information was to be had. He must 

1 English translation, London, 1603. 
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entertain at table, which, says Hotman, obligeth many people, 
and especially those who to have a free recourse thereunto, or to 
draw from the ambassador some dozen of crowns, smell out all the 
news and report them unto him. He must suborn both high and 
low: money maketh the closest cabinets of princes to fly open. 
In fine, he must establish a secret service of hisown. Let me give 
one or two illustrations. De Spes, the Spanish ambassador in 

England, writes in 1570 of a friend, whom he has always found 

to be true, who has undertaken to make for him a note of all that 

passes in the council, keeping himself as free as possible from 

other things in order the better to remember. Perhaps it was 

that secretary of the council to whom he had alluded before. 

Mendoza had an agent employed in Walsingham’s office whose 

death was a great loss to him, for in addition to his knowledge of 
Walsingham’s affairs (which, says Mendoza, was absolutely trust- 

worthy), he heard many things that went on in the queen’s 

chamber through a lady with whom it was almost impossible for 

Mendoza to communicate after his death. In consequence, the 
ambassador continues, “I have to lose much time in finding out 

what goes on, and have, so to speak, to go about begging for 
intelligence.” 2 Perhaps the most remarkable example of spying 

that I have noted—if it is to be taken at its face value—is an | 

instance of one Spanish agent spying on another in 1572. The 

one agent wrote to Alva on 22 December detailing a conversation 

which he had had with Burghley. ‘This conversation,” he 

writes, ‘‘ took place in his (Burghley’s) room on the 19th instant, 

only he and I being present.”” On the same day the other— 

and rival—agent also wrote to Alva telling him that this con- 

versation had taken place on the 19th. ‘“‘ What passed between 

them,” he adds, “ and the answer given to him I leave for Guaras 

to tell, as no doubt he will write to your Excellency about it; 

although I have heard the whole of the conversation from a : 

person who overheard it.” * 

It was also the custom for sixteenth-century sovereigns to 

dispense pensions through their ambassadors to certain councillors 

and others at foreign courts. As one might guess, it was not 

a practice that Elizabeth liked to follow, her scruples, however, 

being financial, not moral. And even with Philip II there was 

many a slip and much delay between promise and performance. 

But by this means both Spanish and French ambassadors obtained 

claims on a number of courtiers. That they secured court gossip 


1 Spanish Calendar, Elizabeth, ii. 248; cf. ibid., 93, 96, 227. 
® Ibid., 663, 653. ® Ibid., 452, 454. 
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and news in consequence is no doubt true, but that their pensioners 
betrayed state secrets I think it well not to believe except when 
there is conclusive proof. Dr. Conyers Read, following Martin 
Hume, has argued that our ambassador in France, Sir Edward 
Stafford, sold important state secrets to the Spanish ambassador 
there for a bribe. If true it is peculiarly infamous, but for my 
own part I have not been able to bring my credulity to this leap 
and do not believe that the facts are quite as Mr. Read thinks. 
It was, however, not pensioners amongst the nobility who told 
ambassadors most, but malcontents. The religious and political 
dissensions of the time gave Elizabeth, Philip II and Catherine 
de Medici their chance of weakening one another by encouraging 
the discontented in each other’s realms, the result being that an 
ambassador’s residence was apt to become a resort or a centre 
of intrigue for rebellious nobility. De Spes and Mendoza, Spanish 
ambassadors in England, flagrantly abused their positions by 
their intrigues, and so did Throckmorton in France. 

If it was the business of an ambassador to penetrate the secrets 
of a rival court it was the concern of that court to bamboozle the 
ambassador and in its turn to discover any intrigues in which he 
might be engaged. An ambassador might even have his corre- 
spondence waylaid. Spy was set against spy, and bluff against 
bluff. The age of Machiavelli knew that there is nothing on 
occasions so sure to deceive as the plain truth. Or, alternatively, 
that to misinform one’s ambassador lent to his report of a lie all 
the semblance of truth. If princes wish to deceive their adver- 
saries, said Guicciardini, let them begin by deceiving their own 
ambassadors: their words will seem more free and be more 
calculated to inspire confidence.1 The authors of those early 
manuals for ambassadors loved to enumerate the qualities 
demanded of an ambassador by his office. They would have him 
to be a divine, astrologer, logician, an excellent orator, as learned 
as Aristotle, and as wise as Solomon; and to these requirements 
the practice of the age added the subtlety of the serpent. No 
wonder that Hotman remarks, “‘ The perfect image of an Ambassa- 
dor . . . was never amongst men.” 

However, I must not leave a jaundiced impression of an 
ambassador’s activities in your minds. Spies and intrigue were 
more or less important according as the relations between two 
courts were strained or friendly. My remarks may or may not 
amount to a caricature of any particular embassy. Let me add 
that they really do not misrepresent such embassies as those of 
1 Quoted by Janet, Histoire de la science politique (5th edition), i. 644. 
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De Spes and Mendoza in England or Throckmorton in France. 
Their point, however, lies not in their sufficiency or insufficiency 
as a portrait of a sixteenth-century ambassador, but in the caution 
they must engender when we are assessing the value of his 
dispatches as historical evidence. 

I turn to make that assessment. And it is not with the 
obvious, the value of diplomatic correspondence for diplomatic 
history, that I shall deal, but with the less obvious, because it 
has become increasingly less important in later times—its value 
for domestic history. I have already said that an ambassador 
must report—generally at intervals of a few days—whatever news 
he could ferret out: court gossip, meetings of the council, the 
trend of policy, events and rumours of importance in the country ; 
and if he is a wise man, and is writing to Elizabeth or Catherine 
de Medici, he will flavour his letters with lengthy descriptions of 
court ceremonies, personalia and lighter gossip. His dispatches 
constitute a fairly elaborate court diary and a less elaborate diary 
of national events. And it is this fact which gives diplomatic 
correspondence its peculiar value for sixteenth-century history. 
We should suffer gravely without it in England, for we were very 
much behind the continent—at any rate behind Italy and France 
—with our historical literature. It is astonishing, if explicable, 
that we have no memoirs at all to set beside the great wealth 
of France. Brantéme, Marguerite de Valois, Monluc, are three 
amongst scores of French memoir-writers of the sixteenth century. 
Memoirs are, of course, notoriously untrustworthy. These were 
written late in life, and generally to the greater glory of the 
writer or to set his career in a more agreeable light. The Italian 
wars produced quite a number of would-be Cesars dictating their 
Commentaries in the enforced idleness of old age, imprisonment 
or unemployment. And in all the memoirs facts have been 
distorted by the tricks of memory and the passing of time. With 
all their faults, however, one can obtain a picture of court life in 
France and a survey of events for which in England we are depen- 
dent on the dispatches of foreign ambassadors. Not indeed that 
French historians can ignore similar dispatches. Anything in the 
nature of a diary has very obvious advantages over a memoir, 
and however strong may be one’s cautions against too easy a faith 
in an ambassador’s facts, they were recorded at the time and 
avoid the snares that beset facts in memoirs. 

England boasts no memoirs for the sixteenth century, but she 
can boast great wealth in domestic state papers and private 


correspondence. This is due to Providence. We have had no 
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social revolution and have preserved our county families singu- 
larly well. Only moth and rust—unless we add the death duties 
of the last few years—have entered in and destroyed. But neither 
from domestic state papers nor private correspondence could one 
reconstruct a connected story of events at court, and over dis- 
cussions of important state affairs hangs an almost impenetrable 
cloud. No records were kept of them. We have a very occa- 
sional memorandum of council discussions made by Burghley, but 
matters of state were arcana imperii, and those sharing the secrets 
divulged them and forswore themselves at their peril. On the 
other hand, it was the business of an ambassador to discover 
what had been said and done in council, and however uncertain 
his reports may be, they present, I think, a more connected story 
than we could piece together from other sources. Similarly with 
the intrigues of conspirators. It was the height of folly for them 
to commit their thoughts or plans to paper, but the confidences 
which they whispered into the ears of ambassadors were imme- 
diately transmitted by the latter to their sovereigns; and, to 
take a single instance, the duke of Norfolk would have cut a still 
sorrier figure if only Elizabeth had had before her the dispatches 
of the Spanish ambassador. Norfolk ultimately bolted out a 
good deal of the truth after repeated examinations before his trial, 
but his confessions can be checked and supplemented from the 
Spanish and French ambassadors’ dispatches. 

I have said enough to suggest the peculiar position which 
diplomatic correspondence holds amidst the historical sources for 
the sixteenth century. This, however, implies no estimate of its 
reliability; and let me say at once that, indispensable as it is, I 
nourish the deepest distrust of it. In the first place, ambassadors 
in England were almost always in a country whose language they 
could not understand. The manuals of the time give lists of 
languages which the perfect ambassador ought to know. Latin, 
Italian, French, Spanish, German are included, and one Italian 
writer even includes Turkish. None thought to include English, 
and even as late as 1716 a manual could omit our language from 
the tongues of diplomacy. Now an ambassador unable to under- 
stand the language of the country was half blind and dependent 
on others to lead him—a fruitful source of half-truths and mis- 
conceptions. How difficult communication was may be illus- 
trated by the following examples. The first is from the Spanish 
Calendar and refers to an interview between De Spes on the one 
hand and the admiral and Cecil, the secretary, on the other. 
“The Admiral,” says De Spes, “ spoke first, and briefly said in 
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French that he and the secretary had been sent by the Queen, 
but that as he did not speak much. Latin the secretary would 
communicate her Majesty’s message in that tongue, which he 
(the Admiral) understood, although he had little practice in 
speaking it.” + It is easy to imagine what flounderings there 
would have been had Cecil not borne the brunt of the conversation, 
and easy to imagine, not only how useful Cecil’s linguistic know- 
ledge was to him in the competition to control affairs, but how 
useful the queen’s was to her. Elizabeth spoke Latin, French 
and Italian and understood Spanish. Her accomplishments have 
more than the interest of cultural frills, though her love of show- 
ing them off and her courtiers’ love of indulging her whim might 
prevent one from realising it. They are indeed as much the 
explanation of her control of policy as her masterly temper. As a 
woman in the age of John Knox she would have been hard put to 
it to direct policy had she not been as able as the best of her 
councillors, and more able than most of them, to conduct the inter- 
views with foreign ambassadors. My impression is that she kept a 
closer monopoly of these interviews than other sovereigns of her 
age, who were apt to refer ambassadors to their councillors— 
closer even than Catherine de Medici. But I must return to my 
examples of an ambassador’s linguistic difficulties. I take my 
second from the same year, but from the French ambassador, 
La Mothe-Fénelon’s correspondence. Fénelon had the duke of 
Norfolk, the earls of Arundel and Leicester, lord Howard of 
Effingham, Cecil, and other lords of the council to dine with him. 
He notes that Cecil translated his speech into English for the benefit 
of the councillors and that after they had conferred together, 
Norfolk said a few words in English and then told lord Howard 
of Effingham to explain them to Fénelon in French.” 

Now the information that an ambassador collected was a 
rather indiscriminate mass of rumour and gossip, truth and false- 
hood, sometimes with a good leavening of official bluff. For 
example, while the Ridolfi plot was brewing Sir John Hawkins, 
with the full cognisance of Burghley, was offering to go over with 
his ships to the Spanish side and betray his country ; this in order 
to penetrate the plot. He easily tricked the credulous ambassador 
and even convinced the more cautious Philip. “I have written 
to your Majesty,” says De Spes, “of the great desire which 
Hawkins expresses to serve you . . . and I can discover nothing 
suspicious about it. He has gone to Plymouth, taking artillery 


1 Spanish Calendar, Elizabeth, ii. 117. 
* La Mothe-Fénelon, Correspondance diplomatique, ii. 132. 
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and munitions from London, leaving a person here in case I should 
wish to call him back. . . . He may render great service by 
manning his ships with a very few men and filling them up with 
others chosen by your Majesty.” + 

Similarly in the negotiations which Burghley had with a Spanish 
agent in October and November 1572, when events in the Nether- 
lands made our strained relations with Spain seem dangerous, 
I am sure that he was often mildly pulling the agent’s leg; and 
I have frequently suspected, in reading the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the time, that the seemingly disloyal overtures of a 
councillor like Leicester to some ambassador were moves in a game 
of bluff. Doubly a foreigner by his ignorance of the language, 
it was difficult for an ambassador to sift the true from the false, 
and if his relations with the court were unfriendly his sympathies 
tended to go out to malcontents, and the eddies of faction ever 
threatened to destroy his discretion. The effect of keeping such 
company upon a particularly intemperate mind may be illus- 
trated by the following quotation from a dispatch written by 
De Spes : 


The principal person in the Council at present is William Cecil, now Lord 
Burleigh. He is a man of mean sort, but very astute, false, lying, and full of 
artifice. He is a great heretic, and such a clownish Englishman as to believe 
that all the Christian princes joined together are not able to injure the sovereign 
of his country, and he therefore treats their ministers with great arrogance. 

This man manages the bulk of the business, and by means of his vigilance 
and craftiness, together with his utter unscrupulousness of word and deed, thinks 
to outwit the ministers of other princes. This to a certain extent he has hitherto 
succeeded in doing. Next after him, the man who has most to do with affairs 
is Robert Dudley, earl of Leicester, not that he is fit for such work, but because 
of the great favour with which the Queen regards him. He is a light and greedy 
man who maintains the robbers and lives by their plunder. He is ungrateful 
for the favours your Majesty has granted to him, and is greatly inclined to the 
French party, from whom he receives an allowance. The other man who has his 
hand in the government is the Lord Keeper of the great Seal. He is an obstinate 
and most malignant heretic, and, being Cecil’s brother-in-law, always agrees with 
him. The Admiral does not interfere very much in arranging matters, but he is 
a very shameless thief without any religion at all, which latter also may be said 
of the earl of Sussex. . . . The earl of Bedford also belongs to the Council. In 
person and manners he is a monstrosity and a great heretic. There are others 
of less authority than these men, lawyers, creatures of Cecil who only repeat 
what he says.* 


Once more, perhaps, I have overdrawn my picture, or, rather, 
put in the shadows and omitted the rest. All is not gloom, but he 
who would sail in uncharted seas must keep a sharp look-out for 
rocks, and I have known quite eminent historians founder. 

It remains for me to give you a rather fuller conception of the 


1 Spanish Calendar, Elizabeth, ii. 329; cf. 346, 351. 2 Ibid., 364. 
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information contained in diplomatic sources, And I turn first, 
as every sixteenth-century diplomat would have done, to the 
Relazioni or Relations of the Venetian ambassadors. In origin 
they are the reports on their missions which ambassadors had to 
make on their return home, and there is a decree of the Venetian 
Grand Council as early as 1268 concerning them. Had they con- 
tinued to be mere reports on the details of a diplomatic mission 
they would not have become the famous and unique documents 
that they are. In fact they might have been confined, as was 
more or less so in other states, to ambassadors returning from 
special missions, since residential ambassadors gave full reports 
of their negotiations in their dispatches and it was generally 
needless—and indeed impracticable when the residence had been 
of long duration—to review their work on their return. Conse- 
quently it was a happy accident that led the Venetians to add 
to their reports a geographical, social and political description 
of the country from which they had returned. It became an 
established custom, and I imagine that it was with the introduction 
of resident ambassadors that what had been a mere frill became the 
very substance of a “ Relation.” The document was read before 
a solemn gathering of the Doge and Senate within a fortnight of 
the ambassador’s return, and was listened to with critical interest. 
Tradition and the fame which these reports won throughout 
Europe in the sixteenth century established very high standards, 
and one can see the effects of emulation in the formidable length 
to which some of them grew in the second half of the century. 
Though formally they were confidential documents, manuscript 
copies got abroad. They were sold in Rome at 15 pauls per 
hundred sheets, and contemporary transcripts are to be found 
in the great libraries of England and other countries. A group of 
Relazioni was actually published at Cologne in 1589.1 

No doubt it was largely the commercial character of the 
Venetian state and the high level of its cultu'e, but it was also 
the traditions of a great service which made its ambassadors the 
ablest and most detached of observers. Their Relations have 
these advantages over travellers’ descriptions : first, that there 
are very many more of them—for a country like France they recur 
at intervals of a few years; and secondly, that their authors are 
generally shrewder observers, have lived longer in the country 
they are describing, and have had peculiar advantages in noting 
and collecting their information. It is true that a foreigner is 
almost sure to go wrong in some measure in commenting on 
1 Cf. Introduction to Venetian Calendar, volume i. 
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institutions : they are too elusive to understand readily. But 
against native writers must be set a freshness of view that notes 
points which are so familiar to an inhabitant that they cannot 
become objective. 

Let me sample one or two of these Relations for you. The 
earliest known, written about 1500, is about England and opens 
in the following matter-of-fact way : 


Magnificent and most illustrious Lord ! 

The Kingdom of England is situated in the island named Britain, which . , . 
is in the Ocean, between the north and the west. Her form is triangular, like 
that of Sicily, and she lies, though at a considerable distance, over against 
Germany, France and Spain. . . . 


On Englishmen its comment is as follows : 


The English are, for the most part, both men and women of all ages, hand. 
some and well-proportioned; though not quite so much so, in my opinion, as 
it had been asserted tome . . .; and I have understood from persons acquainted 
with these countries, that the Scotch are much handsomer; [and that] the 
English are great lovers of themselves, and of everything belonging to them; 
they think that there are no other men than themselves, and no other world but 
England; and whenever they see a handsome foreigner, they say that ‘“ he looks 
like an Englishman,” and that “ it is a great pity that he should not be an Eng- 
lishman”’; and when they partake of any delicacy with a ee they ask 
him, “‘ whether such a thing is made in their country?” . 


From a Relation of the year 1551 which is ail in its 
description of our institutions I take the following account of the 
mode of holding parliament : 


When they are assembled in the place appointed for this purpose, which is 
very vast and extremely handsome, after celebration of the mass the King makes 
the Lord Chancellor state the causes which have rendered it necessary to assemble 
the Parliament. In the next place, the King desires the inferior order, that of the 
burgesses, to elect as usual an able and eloquent member to announce their suits 
and grievances. This mover is styled Speaker of the Parliament, because as 
president of that order he prescribes the mode and place for speaking. These 
orders being separated one from the other, they commence regulating matters, 
as aforesaid; and first of all they inscribe in a bill * whatever has to be treated, 
after which they read the bill three times in three days, one day always inter- 
vening between each reading, for the purpose of giving time to the House in 
question to consult. The bill having been read, any member who pleases is at 
liberty to speak, but in turn, one after the other, nor is it allowable to interrupt 
anyone speaking. The arguments on both sides having been heard they pro- 
ceed to vote, and all those who assent to a motion exclaim “‘ Aye, aye,”’ those 
who reject it exclaiming “‘ No, no.” If the number of one side is doubtful the 
Speaker counts it one by one, and thus the majority conquers the minority, and 
the deliberation being noted in a bill, is sent by three or four members selected 
from that House to the Upper House, wherein the whole affair is discussed in like 





4 Italian Relation of England, edited by C. A. Sneyd (Camden Society, 1847), 
pp. 7, 20. 

* I have substituted “ bill” for the translator’s “ book.” The original is 
presumably “ libro,” and for the sixteenth century “ bill,” I think, is a legitimate 
translation. 
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manner. If the bill is disapproved they immediately tear it, if approved, it is 
kept until the last day of Parliament; when in presence of the King all bills of 
the sort are read; and if the King assents to them they all become so many lasting 
and immutable laws; but if any of the bills do not please the King, they then say 
that the King will consider, and the matter is referred to another time.! 


I might go on indefinitely quoting from these descriptions of 
England. Certainly I must not omit the fine portraits of Mary and 
her sister Elizabeth, drawn by the Venetian ambassador in 1557, 


Queen Mary ... is of short stature, well made, thin and delicate, and 
moderately pretty ; her eyes are so lively that she inspires reverence and respect, 
and even fear, wherever she turns them; nevertheless she is very short-sighted. 
Her voice is deep, almost like that of a man. She understands five languages, 
English, Latin, French, Spanish and Italian, in which last, however, she does not 
venture to converse. She is also much skilled in ladies’ work, such as producing 
all sorts of embroidery with the needle. She has a knowledge of music, chiefly 
on the lute, on which she plays exceedingly well. As to the qualities of her mind, 
it may be said of her that she is rash, disdainful and parsimonious rather than 
liberal. She is endowed with great humility and patience, but withal high. 
spirited, courageous and resolute, having during the whole course of her adversity 
been guiltless of any the least approach to meanness of comportment; she is, 
moreover, devout and staunch in the defence of her religion. . . . The cabal 
she has been exposed to, the evil disposition of the people towards her, the 
present poverty and the debt of the Crown, and her passion for King Philip, 
from whom she is doomed to live separate, are so many other causes of the grief 
by which she is overwhelmed. She is, moreover, a prey to the hatred she bears 
my Lady Elizabeth, and which has its source in the recollection of the wrongs she 
experienced on account of her mother, and in the fact that all eyes and hearts are 
turned towards my Lady Elizabeth as successor to the Throne. 

My Lady Elizabeth .. . is a lady of great elegance both of body and mind, 
although her face may rather be called pleasing than beautiful ; she is tall and well 
made; her complexion fine, though rather sallow; her eyes, but above all her 
hands, which she takes care not to conceal, are of superior beauty. In her 
knowledge of the Greek and Italian languages she surpasses the Queen, Her 
spirits and understanding are admirable, as she has proved by her conduct in the 
midst of suspicion and danger, when she concealed her religion and comported 
herself like a good catholic. She is proud and dignified in her manners; for 
though her mother’s condition is well known to her, she is also aware that this 
mother of hers was united to the King in wedlock, with the sanction of the holy 
church and the concurrence of the primate of the realm.* 


France—the France of the religious wars—offered a fine field 
of observation for the Venetians, and had I not been addressing 
an English audience it would have been from the French Rela- 
tions that I would have drawn my main illustrations. The 
comments on persons are often notable. Catherine de Medici, 
says one ambassador, writing in 1561, in her réle of mother keeps 
the king under her control. She allows no one but herself to 
sleep in his chamber; she never leaves his side. And her diffi- 
culties as regent are well analysed by another ambassador. “ It 

1 Venetian Calendar, v. 342-3. 


* Ellis, Original Letters, 2nd series, ii. 236-7; cf. Venetian Calendar, vol. vi., 
part ii., pp. 1043 e¢ seq. 
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is sufficient to say,” he writes, “ that she is a woman, a foreigner, 
and a Florentine to boot, born of a simple house altogether beneath 
the dignity of the kingdom of France.” Good also is this com- 
ment on Antony, King of Navarre: he is said to be intelligent 
and to talk well, but he is vain, imprudent and inconstant in his 
actions, readily enters upon great schemes, yet lacks the capacity 
to see them through. My final excerpt seems to me to be singu- 
larly penetrating. It is one of those simple but fresh comments 
which are the very essence of imagination. It was written in 
1569 in the course of one of the religious wars. “I believe,” says 
the ambassador, 

I believe that in these troubles the pope has gained more than he has lost; 
for before the religious dissensions there was so much licence of manners and so 
little respect for the Roman court that his holiness was regarded rather as a great 
Italian political power than as the head of the church and universal pastor. But 
as soon as the Huguenots appeared the catholics began to have a new respect for 
the pontiff and to recognise him as the true vicar of Christ, and the more the 
Huguenot party scoffed at him the more their faith increased.* 

The Venetian ambassadors alone wrote these descriptive 
reports of the countries where they had resided. I know of only 
one exception, and that is a Relation of the State of France, 
written by Sir George Carew upon his return from his embassy 
there in 1609, and addressed to James I. It was avowedly an 
imitation of the Venetian Relations, but owed its existence to the 
ambassador’s initiative and to that alone. It did not inspire an 
English series of Relations; nor indeed could there very well be 
such a series without that form of audience for a returning 
ambassador which was peculiar to Venice. We may deplore the 
solitary character of the Venetian tradition, but it is more just 
to count our blessings than cry our losses; and in fact in 
their passing comments upon persons and affairs the ordinary 
dispatches of an ambassador supply part at least of the picture 
that a Venetian deliberately drew. In Sir Edward Stafford’s 
dispatches from France there are many touches which put together 
give us a portrait of Henry I1J—an unstable king, at one moment 
coercing even his mother, at another letting politics go hang while 
he mortified the flesh in religious processions. ‘ He is so strange 
a man of disposition,” writes Stafford on one occasion, “ and so 
unknown in his proceedings, that no man can settle any judgment 
upon his actions. He is become, since Monsieur’s death (whom 
he stood in fear of) to care for nobody, and so keepeth every one 
about him in awe, that mother, counsellors, mignons and all quail 


* Relations des ambassadeurs venitiens, ed, M. N. Tommasio (Collection de 
documents inédits), i. 425, 549, 431; ii. 163. 
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when he speaketh.” He “ beginneth to reform marvellously the 
orders of his house,” is the report a few weeks later; “ maketh 
three chambers afore they come to his inner bedchamber; in the 
first, to be gentlemen, modestly apparelled; in the next, men of 
greater quality; in the last, the princes and knights of the order 
of the Saint Esprit. . . . Into his private bed-chamber nobody to 
be allowed but who is called in, but only Epernon and Joyeuse, 
the Marshal Retz and Villequier . . .; all others being quite 
cut off, not to come in but when they are called for.” 1 

I might have left it without saying that the most enter- 
taining of all passages in the dispatches of ambassadors 
resident in England are those which describe their audiences 
with the queen. Upon her progresses among her own people 
every faculty Elizabeth possessed was set in motion, and so it 
was at these audiences. At her accession to the throne she knew 
how to check the arrogance of the Spanish ambassador and remind 
him that her power depended upon the affection of her people and 
not upon the good-will of his master; she could parry offers of 
marriage with maidenly yearnings for a cloistered life and then 
pout because Philip II could not wait a month for her answer : 
“ your Lordship,” writes the ambassador, “ will see what a pretty 
business it is to have to treat with this woman, who I think must 
have a hundred thousand devils in her body, notwithstanding 
that she is for ever telling me that she yearns to be a nun and to 
pass her time in a cell praying.” * She knew how to receive the 
French ambassador after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, sur- 
rounded by her court in profound silence, with a solemn and 
severe air, and yet without hostility, for she did not dare to break 
openly with France. She knew too how to trounce an insolent 
Polish ambassador, summoning her wrath and her Latin and rising 
lion-like from her chair. Infinite were her wiles. ‘‘ She caressed 
me more than I can describe,” writes Mendoza, on one occasion, 
and on another he tells how at his last audience with her she gave 
the Portuguese ambassador a ring from her own finger, “ no doubt 
as a keepsake, for she is very clever at such little witcheries as 
these, when she thinks she can gain a point by them and disarm 
those with whom she is dealing. I fancy,” he adds, “ she has fully 
succeeded in this with the ambassador.” ® 

These and many other such passages are to be found in the 
diplomatic correspondence of the time. And I would counsel 
you, when next you read any well-documented history of the 


1 Cal. State Papers, Foreign, Elizabeth, xix. 126, 184, 302. 
* Spanish Calendar, Elizabeth, i. 119, ® Ibid., ii. 691, 663. 
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period, to note how many of the facts of domestic history are 
dependent on this type of source. It is not that the facts are best 
expressed in any ambassador’s words. Too often it is that he is 
our only evidence, and though I advise you to look the gift horse 
in the mouth I would have you retain your gratitude. 

And so I would end, but for a duty that I owe to our sixteenth- 
century ambassador. His was not a happy lot. His profit and 
loss account was a statement in two terms of which one was never 
operative. His equipment had to be costly, else he lost respect; 
his table had to be free and bountiful and his news service efficient, 
else he failed in his principal duty. He had to follow the court 
in its perambulations and incur loss, fatigue and danger. One 
Venetian tells a vivid story of the alarms through which he passed 
when the Huguenots attempted to seize the king at Meaux. In 
Paris he kept his servants armed, water ready in the street lest his 
house was fired over his head, sentinels posted and he himself 
ready at every sound to spring from his bed and escape. Another 
tells of the inordinate price of victuals, of unhealthy lodgings, 
of dangers from soldiers and brigands.1 Their pay was often 
irregular and never adequate, and they were lucky if their private 
estates were not hopelessly mortgaged at the end of an embassy. 
In 1511 an ambassador from the Low Countries in Spain had to 
slip out of the country and desert his post for lack of money. The 
consolation for the ambassador was that his reward came in some 
future appointment or grant from the state. The consolation for 
us is that what is generally assumed, so far as our ambassadors are 
concerned, to have had a peculiar source in Elizabeth’s parsimony, 
was really the common practice of the time. We are an insular 
folk in our historical judgments. J. E. NEALE. 


1 Tommasio, op. cit., ii, 199; i, 359. 
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Herr KircueiseEn tells us in his preface that it has been his 
aim to produce a definitive Life of Napoleon in a small compass. 
That is a daring enterprise if we consider the immense range of 
topics which must be treated by a biographer of Napoleon. 
Compact his work certainly is, for the first volume in less than 
400 pages carries the story down to the battle of Austerlitz. It 
is full of information well arranged, and it has a flavour of novelty 
which is all the more attractive where the theme is so familiar. 
As the book is intended for the general reader, it has no notes or 
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appendices, but the text affords evidence of the author’s deep 
acquaintance with his subject. He is particularly anxious to 
extirpate the legends which have gathered round Napoleon. 
Some of those which he rejects have long been discredited. 
Others, if indeed they are legends, are still widely accepted. 
Thus, Herr Kircheisen rejects Bonaparte’s famous proclamation 
on taking command of the army in Italy, which, he says, was 
first dictated in St. Helena. He rejects the still more famous 
“Soldiers, forty centuries look down on you from yonder 
pyramids,” as no account of the battle of Embabeh written near 
the time mentions an address of the general to his army. He also 
asserts on the authority of Bonaparte’s own letters that Bona- 
parte’s talk about marching to Constantinople was not serious, and 
that, when he invaded Syria, he did not intend to go beyond Acre. 

As a rule Herr Kircheisen maintains a calm judicial temper 
towards his hero. He does not disguise Napoleon’s faults, such 
as his spirit of reckless adventure, still less does he represent 
Napoleon as a philanthropist. On the other hand, he states fully 
and fairly all that in such an affair as the execution of the duke 
of Enghien can be pleaded on Napoleon’s behalf. In order to make 
Napoleon’s action intelligible to the general reader, it is often 
desirable, if not necessary, to give a brief survey of the policy of 
the governments that went before and of the state of affairs at 
his accession to power. This the stringent limits of space adopted 
by Herr Kircheisen rarely allow him to do. Indeed they some- 
times render his account of Napoleon’s greatest measures 
insufficient. We do not think that ordinary readers would derive 
from his account of the Concordat a clear or definite notion of the 
change which it effected. Where England is concerned, Herr 
Kircheisen is barely just. He says that the real cause of the 
renewal of the war after the treaty of Amiens was the rivalry of 
England and France for the supremacy of Europe. But political 
and military supremacy on the Continent such as Napoleon 
desired, and for a brief space enjoyed, England could never hope 
to gain and therefore did not covet. What she desired was to 
prevent such a supremacy falling to any other Power. Herr 
Kircheisen underrates the danger to which England was then 
exposed. With France extended to the mouths of the Rhine and 
a French army in occupation of Holland, the danger of invasion 
became chronic and acute. Command of the sea, which was 
vital to the safety of England, could hardly be preserved against 
a rival with resources so enormous. In case of French attack the 
alliance of Holland and the ready communication through 
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Holland with the states of central Europe which had been so 
valuable to England in former wars could no longer be expected. 
The English government put itself formally in the wrong by 
refusing to evacuate Malta, but it could not safely have acquiesced 
in the ambitious policy of the First Consul. Herr Kircheisen 
gives a very full and clear account of Napoleon’s preparations to 
invade Great Britain. He takes what we think the sensible view, 
that Napoleon was thoroughly in earnest. The obvious way and, 
as the event proved, the only way of breaking English resistance 
was to invade England. It is true that the difficulties of execu- 
tion, as Herr Kircheisen shows, were enormous, not to say 
insuperable. But Napoleon did not expend so much effort and 
treasure merely in order to train an army for use in central Europe 
without alarming his continental neighbours. 

Herr Ludwig’s Napoleon is also a life, but of a different kind. 
His intention is to write the inner history of Napoleon. He is 
concerned primarily with Napoleon’s thoughts and feelings, not 
with his acts or with the vicissitudes of his career. Accordingly 
Napoleon’s own words, written or spoken, form his chief authority. 
More fully to illustrate his interpretation of Napoleon’s mind, he 
introduces soliloquies which are avowedly fictions and can have 
only dramatic truth. Herr Ludwig has certainly produced a 
readable book which illustrates many aspects of Napoleon’s 
character. But, we ask ourselves, how far can such a biography 
be trusted? Thoughts and feelings cannot be known directly ; 
they can only be known through actions. The psychological 
history must be based gn the history of acts and events. These 
Herr Ludwig cannot wholly exclude and these he does not always 
state correctly. Thus : 

Alexander, therefore, quickly comes to an understanding with England, 

where, after Fox’s brief predominance and death, a transient attempt at peace 
with France has been followed by a revival of the old jealous enmity. England 
fails to evacuate Malta . . . (p. 232). 
England refused to evacuate Malta and the war was renewed in 
1803. The English and Russian governments came to an under- 
standing in 1805. Fox’s brief predominance and death occurred in 
1806. Thus Herr Ludwig gravely confuses the order of events. 

Herr Ludwig says that Napoleon, when he invaded Spain in 
1808, defeated the English whom he never encountered, although 
he turned back from Madrid with that object. 

Herr Ludwig sometimes indulges in sentimental explanations 
of historical facts; e.g. “ Napoleon failed to conquer England 
because this was the one matter in which he was not confident 
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of victory” (p. 235). He failed to keep Egypt and he failed to 
conquer Russia. Were these failures due to the same cause? 
The conquest of England could not be achieved without the 
invasion of England. Napoleon’s scheme of invasion failed for 
two reasons wholly independent of his personal feelings—the 
physical difficulty of conveying a large army across the Channel 
in flat-bottomed boats and the overwhelming superiority of the 
English navy. It is pure romance to treat Napoleon as the one 
human being who could do whatever he thought himself capable 
of doing. 

Again: “‘ When Europe’s persistent desire for revenge upon 
revolutionary France spurs him into action, he conceives the 
great plan of a unified European realm” (p. 237). This, like 
other passages in the volume before us, overlooks the complexity 
of the motives prompting the wars of the French Revolution and 
Empire. Partly, no doubt, wars of opinion, they were also the 
continuation of older conflicts. France and the house of Habs- 
burg fought for domination in Germany and Italy, as they had 
done since the days of Charles V. England tried to prevent 
France from absorbing the Netherlands as she had done since the 
days of Louis XIV. France and England strove for commerce 
and for colonies, as they had done all through the eighteenth 
century. By their spirit of adventure and aggression the 
Directory and Napoleon enlarged and prolonged these conflicts. 
Desire for revenge upon the Revolution, desire to assert principles 
or to diffuse ideas of any kind had comparatively little influence 
on the policy of any European state. 

Herr Ludwig is not altogether blind to Napoleon’s faults. 
Sometimes he hits them off very neatly, as where he observes that 
“‘ Napoleon never grew wise but he was always clever ”’ (p. 361). 
He is, however, biassed by the excessive importance which he 
ascribes to Napoleon’s words. It is true that a statesman’s 
account of his own actions is weighty evidence. But it is to 
be received with extreme circumspection, not only because every 
man instinctively puts the best colour upon his own actions, but 
also because statesmen usually speak or write with the purpose of 
influencing public opinion. At all times, but especially in the 
closing years of his life, Napoleon was busy constructing the 
Napoleonic legend. With infinite skill, but with equal indifference 
to truth, he depicted himself as a friend of peace and lover of 
mankind, thwarted in his schemes of improvement by selfish 
oligarchs. He was to be remembered as Prometheus chained to 
the rock for his services toman. We may note that in his account 
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of Napoleon’s imprisonment at St. Helena, Herr Ludwig accepts 
without reserve the Napoleonic version of the case, and indeed 
appears not to have heard of any other. He puts the last touch 
to the tragedy by telling us that Lord Bathurst, who, as Secretary 
for War and the Colonies, was responsible for the ill-treatment 
of Napoleon, committed suicide. Can he have confused Lord 
Bathurst with the Foreign Secretary, Lord Londonderry ? 

M. Faure’s Napoleon, a purely psychological study, hardly 
comes within the province of history. For evidence he relies 
almost entirely on Napoleon’s own words, which he accepts with 
less of critical scrutiny than even Herr Ludwig. So far as we 
understand him, he conceives of Napoleon as the great artist, or 
the superman, and therefore as a personage above all common 
rules. The statesman and soldier are, no doubt, akin to the 
artist in that they need a vivid imagination. But can we press 
the analogy much farther? The artist works in freedom, while 
the soldier or statesman is always tied down to a practical aim. 
For the rest, M. Faure is so lavish of strong expressions and 
strained figures of speech as to leave us breathless and confused. 
Take this defence of Napoleon’s indifference to truth :—‘‘ In 
order not to lie to himself, he lied like a poet or like a lover, or like a 
creator of myths deriving from the mystic East and desirous of 
making the future conform to his own emotions ” (p. 19). 

Is it a valid defence for a ruler’s errors to say: “ He did not 
know himself and, mark this, he was never to know himself. 
That is the sign of a great man who, though master of himself as 
regards his means, is bewildered as regards ends by his lyrical 
transports and by his own mystery” (p. 37)? Do we really 
palliate Napoleon’s egotism by asking, “Who can count the 
victims of Phidias or of Michel Angelo or of Corneille? ” (p. 59). 
How many will agree that Napoleon’s action in the revolution of 
Brumaire was ‘“‘ undoubtedly the highest sign of moral courage 
vouchsafed to man as characteristic of the hero of action since the 
classic day when Cesar crossed the Rubicon ” (p. 101)? Orare we 
much the wiser for being told that : ‘“‘ The Austrian marriage was 
a grandiose experiment, a dance in the desert, the triumphal and 
disillusioned game of a colossus ” (p. 41) ? 

It is only just to say that in M. Faure’s book we now and then 
meet with sensible and even acute remarks. But the general 
impression left upon the reader is that of a feverish rhapsody. 
Among great men few less deserve unqualified adoration than 
Napoleon. He was beyond doubt an extraordinary soldier and, 
in some respects, an extraordinary statesman. Yet no soldier or 
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statesman has ever made worse or more irreparable mistakes. 
And these mistakes were committed when he was still in the full 
vigour of his intellect and had the benefit of an incomparable 
experience. 

With Mr. Mowat’s Diplomacy of Napoleon we return to strictly 
historical literature. His book supplies a want long felt in 
England. Although Napoleon’s conduct of foreign affairs forms 
so large a part of his activity, and although so much has been 
written about it, we have not had until now in English a com- 
prehensive treatment of the subject. The mass of facts to be set 
forth is enormous, and it is natural to begin with seeking some clue 
to their interpretation. In the main Mr. Mowat accepts the clue 
offered by Sorel, whose great work, L’Hurope et la Révolution 
Frangaise, he justly admires. More clearly than any other 
historian, Sorel has shown that the continuity of French foreign 
policy was not broken by the Revolution. In securing the so- 
called natural boundaries of the Alps and the Rhine the Republic 
completed the work of the Monarchy and fulfilled the general 
desire of the French people. The First Consul and Emperor had 
no choice but to maintain the new frontiers. This enlargement 
of France necessarily aroused English and German hostility. 
The English were alarmed by French control of the Belgic 
provinces. The Germans resented the loss of a large German 
territory. Hence repeated coalitions formed to confine France 
within her ancient limits. When the French had repelled one of 
these attacks, it was a natural precaution to push the frontiers 
further out and to cover them by the creation of more and more 
vassal states. Such a policy, however, deepened the resolve of 
the vanquished to make a new onslaught as soon as they had 
recruited their strength. And when at last fortune turned, they 
would not be content until they had deprived France of all her 
acquisitions. As Mr. Mowat puts it: “In a sense all the wars 
that Napoleon fought were defensive. He fought in order to keep 
the frontiers which the French Revolution had won ”’ (preface). 

We readily admit that there is a large element of truth in this 
view, but we do not think that it covers all the facts of the case. 
Was there no other way of defending the natural boundaries than 
the way adopted by the Directory and Napoleon? Was the 
defence of the natural boundaries their only aim? Consider the 
three principal French adventures of that period—the expedition 
to Egypt, the invasion of Spain and the march to Moscow. No 
doubt all three may be represented as merely incidents in the war 
against England and, therefore, in the defence of the Rhine 
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frontier. But is it natural or reasonable so to regard them ? 
In 1797 the German Emperor had acquiesced in the extension of 
France to the Rhine, and England had offered to acquiesce, but 
had been scornfully rebuffed by the majority of the Directors, 
who had the support of the army and of Bonaparte. Then 
followed in 1798 the expedition to Egypt, which had exactly the 
results that a plain man would anticipate, the destruction of a 
French fleet, the imprisonment of a French army, the rise of a new 
coalition and the loss of Italy. In 1807 the Continent was at peace, 
and the English without allies were helpless on land. Whatever 
offence he had received from Spain, the Emperor could easily 
have wrung from the miserable Spanish government and the 
helpless Spanish people a reasonable satisfaction. By insisting 
on the conquest of Spain he reopened the series of wars and, for 
the first time, enabled the English to attack him effectively on 
the Continent. In 1812 by the march to Moscow he broke at 
once the military strength of France and the spell of his own 
terrible genius. Had the Directors and Napoleon adopted after 
the peace of Campo Formio the policy adopted by Bismarck 
after the treaty of Frankfort, a policy of constant preparation for 
war combined with abstinence from further aggression, it is 
probable that the neighbours of France would have learnt to 
endure her enlargement which they could not hinder, and that 
her new citizens would soon have been assimilated. Is it not clear 
that the Directors and Napoleon had ambitions which went far 
beyond keeping what had been won at Campo Formio? Is it 
not clear that Napoleon aimed at an effective domination in 
Europe and outside Europe? When we follow his policy in 
detail, it seems almost purposely designed to arouse the fears and 
the hopes of his neighbours—fear of an ambition which was always 
in quest of new gains, and hope that an empire so hastily made 
would offer more and more openings to assailants. 

Mr. Mowat’s narrative is lucid and remarkably impartial. A 
few slips should be corrected in the next edition,! but they do not 
materially lessen the value of so useful a book. 

' Grimm, the famous correspondent of Catherine II, was not her chancellor 
(p. 18). When Mr. Mowat says that “ Pitt had never swerved from his decision 
to make peace only on condition of the evacuation of Belgium ”’ (p. 61), he seems 
to forget the mission of Lord Malmesbury in July 1797. On p. 73, 2 January 
1800 should clearly be 2 January 1801. ‘“‘ The Infanta, the Duke of Parma” 
(p. 76), ought to be “ the Infante.” “ Propriety ” on the same page seems to be 
an oversight for “‘ property.” ‘‘ When the French princes have appeared at 
dinners where M. Otto was present, and have even appeared there with members 
of the House of Bourbon” (p. 118), is hardly intelligible. ‘“ Anglo—Russian 


alliance ” (p. 243) ought surely to be “ Franco-Russian alliance.” 
No. 51.—vo1. xm. Q 
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In Napoleon and his Women Friends Friulein Aretz treats of 
a subject already discussed in some detail by M. Masson. 
Napoleon’s relations with women, it may be said, are of little 
consequence, since they never affected his political or military 
action. They do, however, throw light upon his character and 
opinions. Sprung from a vigorous primitive race, he felt strongly 
the force of family ties. A loyal clansman, he might now and 
then tyrannise over brothers and sisters, but held firmly to them 
and at times even feared them. The only women whom he 
really respected were those who, like his strong, brave, thrifty 
mother, could rear a fine family. Upon the social art as practised 
in France during the eighteenth century, and upon the women 
who brought it to perfection, he set little value. The intervention 
of women in politics he regarded as thoroughly mischievous. He 
disliked clever women, and clever women were angry because they 
could exert no influence over him. On the other hand, his early 
letters to Josephine show that he was capable of romantic passion. 
Even when he had been disillusioned, he still felt the traces of his 
former flame. For the somewhat insipid Marie Louise his feelings 
were naturally different. He treated her well because she gave 
him the heir so necessary to the fulfilment of his ambition and so 
ardently desired. In his own conduct he was lax, but not more 
lax than many other famous sovereigns. He may always be 
cited as an example by those who hold that great men are usually 
unfortunate in their relations with women. 


We have in English few Lives of notable Frenchmen in the 
time of the Revolution and Empire. Even the famous soldiers 
of that period have rarely attracted an English pen. Even a 
politician so remarkable as Talleyrand, whose long career cannot 
easily be matched for variety of interest, has never found an 
English biographer adequate in ability and knowledge to so 
ample a theme. Mr. Nils Forssell’s Fouché is, we believe, the 
first life of Fouché in English. His list of authorities does not 
include any manuscript sources, nor does he appear to have added 
much to what was already known. He deals fairly with Fouché, 
neither disguising nor exaggerating the ugly traits in his character. 
He seems, however, to overrate Fouché’s historical importance. 
It is well known that Fouché was one of those cool, clever 
politicians who are ready to serve any ruler while he is strong, 
but who never give themselves to any. After the treaties of 
Tilsit, Fouché, like Talleyrand, saw that Napoleon’s policy was 
leading up to a great catastrophe. His increasing detachment 
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from the Emperor was especially shown in his unauthorised 
attempt at a negotiation for peace with England. But neither 
Fouché’s attempt to make peace nor his lingering belief (if such he 
cherished) in the principles of the Revolution seems enough to 
justify Mr. Forssell’s assertion that it was Fouché who “ handed 
on the ideas of the Revolution through the imperial era to the 
French civic government of the nineteenth century ”’ (p. 245), or 
that “through Fouché’s work French nineteenth-century 
democracy derives from the struggles and aspirations of the 
eighteenth century and of the intellectual movement its faith in 
individual happiness and prosperity as both the moving force and 
the goal of development ” (p. 246). Fouché was neither writer 
nor orator, he had none of the qualities which enable a public man 
to sway opinion, he was not esteemed by any of the parties 
sprung from the Revolution. 

The translation is somewhat careless. Such phrases as 
“royalty priesthood”’ (p. 57) and “ Romanesque idealism ” 
(p. 103) will not pass. On p. 223 Wagram should clearly be 
Waterloo. 

Bernadotte, Prince and King, 1810-1844, completes Sir Dunbar 
Barton’s biography of the most fortunate of Napoleon’s Marshals. 
It cannot be termed a final treatment of the subject, for Sir 
Dunbar Barton frankly owns that his ignorance of the Swedish 
tongue has hindered him from using Swedish sources. In other 
respects this well-arranged, well-written volume has many merits. 
It opens with the arrival of Bernadotte in Sweden. Bernadotte’s 
energy and adroitness made him, while yet Crown Prince, virtual 
King, and enabled him to take an effective part in the overthrow 
of Napoleon. Difficult as it is to justify the soldier who, in any 
circumstances, leads an army against his countrymen, Sir Dunbar 
puts very forcibly all that can be said on Bernadotte’s behalf. 
When accepting the offer of the succession to the Swedish crown, 
Bernadotte had refused to give Napoleon a pledge that in no 
circumstances would he bear arms against France. He had 
reserved his entire allegiance for Sweden. Napoleon had 
sacrificed the old ally of France to his new friend Alexander, when 
he connived at the Russian conquest of Finland. When he was 
preparing to invade Russia, he sought to gain Swedish help by 
offering to help in its recovery. Bernadotte refused to enter on 
a conflict which, unless Russia were destroyed, must end in the 
ruin of Sweden. As Napoleon would not allow Sweden to be 
neutral, Bernadotte joined Napoleon’s enemies. It is true that 
personal hatred of Napoleon and the hope of succeeding to the 
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crown of France helped him to this decision. His advice to the 
allies in 1813, advice also given by Moreau, to shun encounters 
with the Emperor, but to seek them with his lieutenants, was 
doubtless useful. His own services in the field were important, 
although limited by his vain desire to retain some popular good- 
will in France. Balked of his supreme ambition, he secured the 
union of Norway with Sweden, in appearance at least a precious 
acquisition for the Swedes as well as for Bernadotte. To English 
readers Sir Dunbar’s description of Bernadotte’s reign in Sweden, 
as King Charles XIV, will be the freshest part of his book. 
Bernadotte, it appears, never acquired the Swedish language. 
Much of his time was spent in signing documents which he could 
not construe and listening to speeches which he could not under- 
stand. Those who aspired to be ministers had to learn to talk 
French. Yet he stoutly defended the prerogatives of the crown, 
which were very considerable, and proved himself an industrious 
and skilful administrator. What is still more remarkable, he 
gained and kept to the end the hearty goodwill of two nations. 
A general reader looking at Un Adversaire de Napoléon, Le 
Vicomte Lainé, would probably ask who Lainé was and what he 
had done to deserve two volumes. Joseph Lainé, born at 
Bordeaux in 1765, became a successful lawyer and in 1807 entered 
the Corps Législatif, where he gained such distinction as was 
possible in that impotent assembly. When the Corps Législatif, 
after the disastrous campaign of Leipsic, ventured to express its 
longing for a general peace and more political freedom, Lainé 
acted as its spokesman, thus incurring the Emperor’s displeasure. 
He then became so zealous a partisan of the Bourbons that, after 
the Restoration, he was nominated President of the Chamber. 
When Napoleon returned, Lainé supported the Duchess of 
Angouléme in the attempt to hold Bordeaux against his troops. 
After Waterloo Lainé regained his position as President of the 
Chamber, and became Minister of the Interior under his friend 
the Duke of Richelieu. During both the first and the second 
ministries of the Duke, Lainé was an active and influential 
personage. After Richelieu’s death, when Louis XVIII became 
too weak to bridle reaction, and still more under Charles X when 
reaction triumphed, Lainé, who had been created a peer, gradually 
withdrew from public life. He rejected all the advances of the 
Duke of Orleans and deeply regretted the Revolution of 1830. 
He died in 1835. He was doubtless an able and industrious 
politician, one of those reasoning Royalists who felt the necessity 
of reconciling the Bourbon cause with modern ideas, His 
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remarks upon the conflict of Spain with her colonies and upon the 
Greek war of independence show a certain sympathy with the 
cause of freedom. But M. Perceval’s Life might with advantage 
have been shortened and simplified. The arrangement is not 
good, so that it is difficult to pick out of nearly 1000 pages such 
facts as are now material. 


It remains to notice some books which come under the descrip- 
tion of contemporary evidence. 

Napoleon in Captivity is a contribution to the literature piled 
upon the years at St. Helena. When the other powers had 
resolved that Napoleon was to be considered the prisoner of the 
British Government, they agreed each to send a commissioner to 
St. Helena, not to interfere with the discretion of the British 
authorities, but simply to assure themselves that Napoleon was 
still on the island. The Russian commissioner was Alexander 
Antonovich Count Balmain, descended from a Scottish family, 
the Ramsays of Balmain. Having really nothing else to do in 
St. Helena, he wrote copious reports to his government. Extracts 
from them have already been made by various authors, but 
Professor Park has included in his translation everything which 
seemed likely to interest the modern reader. ‘‘ Everybody likes 
Balmain,’ wrote Lady Malcolm, “clever, interesting, and 
perfectly well-bred.”’ His reports are certainly well-written and 
seem free from bias. He thought St. Helena a dismal residence 
and its climate unwholesome. Supplies of all kinds he declared 
scanty and bad, and so dear that he could not live upon his 
salary. Sir Hudson Lowe he thought upright and honourable, 
but pedantic and obstinate, overwhelmed with the sense of 
responsibility and unable to distinguish trifles from things 
important. Thus in a four years’ residence Balmain could never 
get an interview with Napoleon, although both parties desired it. 
On the other hand, Balmain was aware that Napoleon and his 
little court wanted grievances and were anxious to multiply them. 

The papers edited by the Earl of Kerry (now Marquis of 
Lansdowne) and entitled The First Napoleon came into the family 
archives of Bowood by the way of marriage and inheritance. The 
Count of Flahault, a friend and aide-de-camp of the Emperor, 
married Margaret Mercer Elphinstone, a daughter of Admiral 
Lord Keith. Their daughter Emily married Henry, fourth 
Marquis of Lansdowne, father of the late Marquis. The papers, 
which as a rule are concerned with the later years of Napoleon’s 
life, are highly miscellaneous but interesting. Flahault himself 
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has made the largest contribution. Then we have the letters and 
journals of Admiral Viscount Keith, who was in command at 
Plymouth when Napoleon arrived in the Bellerophon. We have 
letters written from St. Helena by Lady Malcolm, wife of Admiral 
Malcolm, in the early days of Napoleon’s captivity. We have 
various papers relating to Hortense Beauharnais and _ her 
unfortunate husband, Louis Bonaparte. It cannot be said that 
any of these documents will modify opinion regarding the great 
personages or great events of that time. But they are real 
although minute additions to the mass of original material 
available for its study. The editor has done his part unobtrusively 
and the volume is handsome and well illustrated. 

In spite of the enormous quantity of such literature already 
published, the Memoirs of a Napoleonic Officer are not without 
interest. Jean Baptiste Barrés entered the army in 1804 and 
was present at the most important battles of the next ten years. 
Like several other combatants at Austerlitz, he asserts that, 
while a large body of Russian troops were crossing certain frozen 
lakes, the ice was shattered by the French artillery and thousands 
were engulfed. Modern historians, especially Professor Holland 
Rose in vol. xviii of the English Historical Review, have on the 
strongest grounds declared the story incredible. When the lakes 
were drained by Napoleon’s order a few days after the battle, 
some cannon and some dead horses, but only two or three human 
corpses were found. Since then the site of the lakes has become 
arable land, but neither arms nor human bones have been turned 
up by the plough, as in other parts of the battlefield. What can 
be more convincing? Yet listen to Barrés. ‘“ We arrived in time 
to give it (the part of the Russian army in question) the coup de 
grace, and finally hurl it into the lakes. The last deadly move- 
ment was terrible. Imagine 12,000 to 15,000 men fleeing at the 
top of their speed over the ice and suddenly falling in almost to 
a man” (p. 77). We must conclude that eye-witnesses can see 
little of a fight ; that, absorbed in action and highly excited, they 
imagine far more than they observe; and that in after years 
deceitful memory enlarges and distorts a picture which at best 
was very far from true. 

Barrés appears to have been a kindly, intelligent man, loyal 
to the Emperor without fanaticism, and a good soldier without 
much zest for war. It is on the miseries and cruelties of war that 
he oftenest dwells, and in a tone which recalls the novels of 
Erckmann-Chatrian. Especially poignant is his account of the 
campaign of 1813. He asserts that self-mutilation to escape from 
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the service became fearfully common. On one occasion, after the 
battle of Dresden, he had, he says, no food for six days save such 
strawberries and bilberries as he could gather in the woods. He 
adds another to the many dreadful pictures of the French retreat 
from Leipsic to the Rhine. In Mayence, where he and his men 
were blockaded, 30,000 soldiers and citizens, he declares, died that 
winter of typhus. After the Restoration Barrés continued to 
serve until 1834 and rose to the command of a battalion, but had 
no more adventures. For, although he was quartered in Paris 
at the time of the Revolution of 1830, his one endeavour was to 
avoid a conflict between his men and the insurgents. 
F. C. Montaave. 












TRANSFORMATIONS IN HISTORY TEACHING 


In the year 1871 I gave my first history lesson to boys in a 
Buckinghamshire village school. Relatively to its period, the 
school was excellent, being paternally inspired by the village 
rector, Canon Wriothesley Russell, half-brother to Earl Russell of 
the Reform Bill; and I recall the genial figure of Thomas Hughes 
—the Tom Brown at Rugby Hughes—as he sat among the crowd 
listening to the very creditable annual recitations of the school- 
children. My crude efforts were made in a free atmosphere; and 
nobody interfered with the young teacher’s zeal in giving first 
place to stories, biographical and legendary ; in copying chevaliers, 
monks, ladies and castles (out of Knight’s Pictorial History) on to 
large sheets of paper for blackboard display ; and even in softening 
the misery of dates by mnemonic devices such as, 

In 43 a Roman host 
From Gaul assailed our southern coast. 

Perhaps this enthusiasm was partly a reaction against the vile 
memory of lessons imposed upon twelve wretched choir-boys (I 
being one, 1865-8) in the St. George’s choir-school in Windsor 
Castle. There the master compiled, from dreary text-books, an 
equally dreary narrative, the manuscript of which he handed to 
us for rewriting and rough memorising. I have reason to think 
his work ambled along in this manner : 

The reign of Edward II is one of the most unfortunate in English history. He 
himself was weak and obstinate, and sacrificed the peace and happiness of his 
country to his attachment to unworthy favourites. When he ascended the 
throne he was twenty-three years old, and had been accustomed from his childhood 
to the society of Piers de Gaveston, the son of a Gascon knight; but, as it was 
found that he exercised a bad influence upon the young prince, Edward I, shortly 
before his death, had banished him from the country. 

Yet, while we unhappy twelve bent over this lifeless stuff, the 
sun outside shone on a feudal castle, a Catholic chapel, an almost- 
medieval college (Eton, as Gray saw it in ‘“‘ distant prospect ”’) ; 
and on landscapes gemmed with Runnymede, a Miltonic village, 
and many another historically-eloquent place—to none of which 

were we ever taken in easy ‘‘ school-journeys.” We all, with one 
consent, hated history. 

I have recently turned back to a school manual, History of 
England for Junior Classes (by Dr. Leonard Schmitz), much in 
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vogue during my Buckinghamshire period, its first edition dated 
1873. Its style harmonises (if so lovely a word as “ harmonises”’ 
can be dubiously used) with the ancient manuscript of our school- 
master at the Castle; but it was Schmitz, and not our plagiarist 
master, who offered English youth the above-quoted character 
sketch of Edward II. Schmitz pursued a consistent path of dull 
details all through his book. I take a second random glance : 

In 1704, Rooke took Gibraltar, and inflicted so severe a blow on the French 
fleet off Malaga that it did not venture upon another battle during the war. In 
1708, Admiral Leake took the island of Sardinia, and in the West Indies large and 


valuable prizes were gained; but an expedition against the French in Canada, in 
1711, commanded by Hill, a brother of Mrs. Masham, proved a complete failure, 


There is, however, a faint significance in the appearance of an 
appendix on “ Progress in Literature, Art, Science, Commerce, 
Manufacture, etc.,”’ tacked on to the edition of 1877. Economics 
peeps at us in such shapes as this: “ It was not till 1620 that any 
success attended the efforts made to utilise coal; proper 
appliances appear to have been contrived in that year by Dud 
Dudley, natural son of the Earl of Dudley.” And asad nineteenth- 
century note on art provides the sigh : 

Music is much cultivated, although it has been found almost hopeless to 
compete with the success it has attained on the Continent, and hence it is to 


foreigners we are mainly indebted for the best compositions, and nearly also for 
the best performers, vocal and instrumental. 


Nor had Schmitz’s previous pages hinted at any native beauty in 
English music at any time. He had enough to do with tracing the 
family ramifications of Mrs. Masham and the Ear! of Dudley. 

So far as my own observation goes, the change for the better in 
British methods opened, in 1874, with John Richard Green’s 
Short History of the English People, its human and social pictur- 
esqueness, its sense of a continual ethical movement, and its most 
skilful presentation of the national literature as an integral 
element of English experience and aspiration. The next admirable 
light flashed on the groping teacher’s way was, I think, Traill’s 
Social England (1893-7), which, distinguished by such writers as 
Mary Bateson, F. Haverfield, Scott Keltie, F. W. Maitland, York 
Powelland G. Saintsbury, not only pointed the road to co-operative 
history-books, but lent to the national law, industry, art, science 
and manners an interest even more vivid than that of war or 
politics. Ileft the school-teaching gradgrindery (such it was then, 
rather than a “ profession ’’) in 1896; though, since that date, 
my contacts with young people, in Great Britain, India and the 
United States have been exceedingly numerous, With this 
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widening of contacts, which was unrelated to time-tables and 
examinations, my view so broadened that, in 1912, I published a 
syllabus of history-teaching which sketched the human Environ- 
ment, Action and Thought through the ages, and used this 
extensive material as a basis of moral education. I fear it would 
be irrelevant to linger here on the question of the rational use of 
history for a direct ethical purpose. I would simply remark, with 
emphasis, that such history as passes beyond the fact-catalogue 
class (as in the serviceable Annual Register) inevitably tends, 
openly or in disguised modes, to express an historian’s conception 
of the meaning of life. Reflections of this kind carried me to the 
point of proposing, at a conference at Geneva, in September 1921, 
history-teaching as an instrument of character-training. In 1922, 
as a sequel, the International Congress of Moral Education, held 
at the University of Geneva, vigorously debated this theme. At 
the close of the aiscussion, my friend Professor Francesco 
Orestano, the distinguished Italian philosopher, easily persuaded 
the Congress to accept a resolution aiming at— 

the moral reform of history-teaching, conceived in an international spirit, that 
is to say, of equity and sympathy; to stimulate the best-known historians in all 
countries to work in harmony with this ideal, and to prepare text-books for 
schools, for popular reading, or with a view to general culture, inspired by it (etc.). 
This colossal “‘ Voeu de Genéve ”’ has not been fulfilled; but its 
fine spirit is manifestly at work, and I rejoice at the progress made 
by the minds of educators since 1871. 

The illustrations of this progress may be seen in the school 
literature of the world. I venture, however, to observe that 
(doubtless owing to the influence of the Great War) this history- 
teaching movement is apt to be unduly internationalised. Life, 
and therefore education, has internationalism for its widest 
social circle; but, within that circle, life and education encounter 
questions that cannot, except in cosmopolitan pedantry, be called 
“ international.’’ Such, for example, are ethical issues relating 
to sex, personal hygiene and manners, family training, self-con- 
trol, trustworthiness, chivalry, local civics, etc. Hence, the 
**Voeu de Genéve,” though immense in outline, by no means 
meets the complete educational need. I have pursued a quest 
after a method of ethical inspiration and instruction which, 
while being entirely founded on history, was capable of dealing 
with problems of conduct, from the restricted personal and family 
spheres to the spheres of general society, the intellectual vision, 
and national and international politics. Of course, at this point, 
and in the few pages that follow, I speak for myself alone, 
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With reservations that are explained without difficulty, we all 
of us condemn certain things—cruelty, war, slavery, destitution 
(poverty), disease, ignorance and folly—which mark their 
atramental lines (as Sir Thomas Browne might say) through 
history. Auguste Comte pointed out that ancient slavery 
disciplined humanity to industry, and ancient wars to organisation 
and obedience; and these instances indicate what I class as 
reservations. In such distinctions the mind of youth can readily 
be trained, and the practice of judgment in such fields is both 
morally and intellectually of profound importance. Assuming 
that the attitude just sketched is valid, we may face with serenity 
the problem often posed, in a half-cynical manner, before the 
troubled history-teacher: How are we to treat the evils of war, 
slavery, etc., when the objective of our lessons is ethical and 
humanitarian? The answer is that these evils should be recorded 
truthfully, but as accidents of evolution, and subordinate to the 
grand human development; that is to say, history must be 
essentially the story of civilisation, and not of its accidents. What 
is civilisation? I reply tentatively: “‘ Civilisation is the develop- 
ment of habits of order, co-operation and mutual respect; the 
development of humanity through nature-conquest, industry, art, 
literature, science, politics and ideals, and through gradual release 
from slavery, poverty, disease, ignorance and war.’ Very 
concisely, we might say : ‘‘ Civilisation is the development of social 
order and harmony ”’; the term “ harmony ”’ being added so as to 
hint at esthetic, spiritual and philosophic elements which surpass 
the frontier of “ order’ in the everyday significance. This line 
of thought leads on to the inquiry as to what are the main impulses 
of order, what are the main “ norms ”’ of humanity, the main roads 
which the “ cosmic,” or order-creating energies of the human race 
pursue. Put briefly, and attaching no peculiar virtue to the 
number five, the norms (for teaching purposes) may be thus stated : 


1. Observation of animals, plants, minerals; human and economic geography ; 
action of nature on man, and of man on nature. 

2. Industry; useful arts and crafts; travels involving useful exploration ; 
machinery. 

3. Fine arts; poetry and general imaginative literature, including myths and 
legends; music, drama, dance; costume; painting; sculpture; architecture and 
decoration; gardening. 

4. Science, from its crude origins (in early ideas of number, weight, measure, 
astronomy, physics, etc.) onwards. 

5. Social order and progress. Sanitation, family ties, custom, manners, law, 
politics, religious organisation; social value of language, including simple 
etymology; phases of slavery, serfdom, guilds, trade-unions, ete.; commerce, 
money, banking; international economics, 
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These classes of energy and habit—primitive, economic, industrial, 
wsthetic, scientific, social—may be variously termed cultural, 
normative and (in the humanist sense) cosmic. When offering 
this scheme to the International Moral Education Congress at 
Rome in 1926, I asked the threefold question: ‘‘ May not the 
general plan or doctrine of the universal cosmic instincts of 
humanity serve as a basis for education? And for moral 
education? What is morality, whether in personal conduct, or 
economics, or politics, or art, or truth-seeking, but order and 
harmony?” Lest such questions should seem to verge on 
Utopia, I venture to add this also: ‘‘ On a broad survey of the 
best modern literature, and of the best books of history, can we not 
see that, in a more or less confused way, the modern ethical appeal 
derives its raw material (so to speak) from these five realms, or 
norms?” It is necessary to round off our list with the supreme 
norm—religious and creative—of philosophy, and then we have 
before us all the physical and vital constituents of history, in a 
continuity that touches the kindergarten at one end and the 
university and the cell of meditation at the other. Having thus 
arrived at the philosopher’s cell or academic grove, have we 
wandered too far from the school class-room? Is it Utopian to 
say that nobody is fitted for teaching who is not, in a plain and 
modest sense, a philosopher? And I do say it; yet I strongly 
insist on the concreteness of history-teaching. On the other hand, 
this concreteness—illustrated in agriculture, machinery, archi- 
tecture, finance and the rest—does not signify a chaos of unrelated 
“* object lessons,”’ or an unspiritual series of studies in the evolution 
of mining, steam-engines, furniture, coinage, etc. 

The relation of world-history to motherland-history is too great 
a theme to be discussed here. I may, however, observe that the 
historical instinct of the authors of the Hebrew Bible rightly placed 
first a very simple outline of world-history, and then passed to the 
story of their racial centre in Palestine. In the case of England 
and the British Commonwealth of Nations, the interweaving of 
the general and the particular records is peculiarly easy. 

I will close with a few considerations as to modes of applying 
the scheme I have indicated. 

1. Chronology will provide the framework, as in the older 
types of instruction. But for younger learners (say, below the 
age of thirteen or fourteen), year-dates should be seldom honoured. 

* At the Bournemouth “‘ Unity ” Conference, 1925, I sketched a history of 


England which started from the seaport of Phocea, on the west coast of Anatolia. 
See England and the World, ed. F. 8. Marvin (Milford, 1925). 
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I take comfort in the alleged fact that Father Chronos himself 
derived his name, not from numbered years, but from the harvest 
season; and seasons, in the large spaciousness of Primitive Age, 
Age of Early Civilisation, the Catholic-feudal Age, and the Age of 
Expansion (1300-1928) give a sufficient basis for children. Each 
“age ” will possess an atmosphere suggested by pictures, objects, 
scenery, legends, stories, etc. 

2. In dealing with any period, the teacher should, as far as 
possible, illustrate vividly all the above-named norms of civilisa- 
tion, as is done, e.g., in Breasted’s admirable Ancient Times. 

3. The teacher, trained in the philosophical habit of associ- 
ating each normal activity (earth-culture, art, craft, citizenship, 
etc.) with its evolution, will impart to each topic, in any phase, 
what may be called the history-touch, that is, some suggestion, 
however delicate, of a past—serfdom related to slavery, the 
pianoforte to the harp, language to etymology, and so on. The 
principle is quite applicable to the pre-adolescent stage of learners. 

4. Aided by the now abundant materials of modern anthro- 
pology, our norms can and ought to be traced in the life and 
manners, arts, crafts, myths, etc., of the so-called ‘‘ backward 
peoples.” This factor not only lends picturesqueness and 
novelty to the social survey; but, handled by skilled teachers, it 
may powerfully minister to that inter-racial sympathy upon which 
the future world-polity will vitally depend. In this direction, 
surprisingly little has hitherto been done in elementary or 
secondary education. 

5. At all possible points, use should be made of biography, 
whether in authentic forms, or the embroidered and imaginatively- 
wrought form of legend (Prometheus ; the Indian Rama and 
Sita, etc.). For portrayal of fine human qualities in military 
heroes and statesmen, Plutarch offers an unsurpassed model; and 
our later Plutarchs have furnished, even to excess, our gallery of 
Marlboroughs, Napoleons, Burkes, Pitts, Steins, Cavours, Gam- 
bettas, Castelars, and the rest. I think our coming methods will 
grant less place to these notables, and larger place to scientists, 
artists, craftsmen, engineers and explorers (as distinguished from 
adventurers). Addressing a meeting of educators at Geneva in 
1927, I expressed a wish—not too enthusiastically echoed by the 
conference—that teachers in Europe and elsewhere would collect, 
for purposes of instruction in social history, the life-stories of 
farmers, horticulturists, miners, seamen, and others such. As to 
farmers, I may point to Sir Daniel Hall’s most interesting account 
of Lawes and Gilbert at Rothamsted. As to horticulturists, I may 
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refer to an American school-book, with coloured illustrations, on 
the life and labours of Luther Burbank of California. And I 
warrant that a few educational Smiles’s and Le Plays could, if 
encouraged, survey the industrial world and discover for us 
inspiring and representative biographies of seamen, miners, etc. 
But the historical touch is vital here also; and all such active 
servants of society are to be linked with the normative energies of 
primitive man, the craftsmen enshrined in classical legend 
(Deedalus, etc.), and the ‘‘backward ”’ races, whose culture-values 
and ethical-values are still far from justly revealed by modern 
ethnography. 
oon FREDERICK J. GouLD. 











NOTES AND NEWS 


We have to mourn the loss of three eminent historians, one, 
Professor H. W. C. Davis, still in the prime of life, the other two, 
Dr. Horace Round and Sir George Trevelyan, veterans who, in widely 
different fields, have long been famous. The following notes upon them 
have been kindly contributed by Professor Tout, Mr. Charles Johnson, 
and Sir Richard Lodge, respectively. 

+ * * * * + * 

In his short life of fifty-four years H. W. C. Davis won a distinguished 
position as teacher, investigator, writer and administrator. A brilliant 
undergraduate career was crowned by a fellowship at All Souls. After 
some preliminary experience at Bangor, he was for more than twenty 
years busily eng as history tutor at Balliol College, Oxford. His 
activity as a teacher was only interrupted by the Great War, and was 
at once resumed after its close. Between 1921 and 1925 he was 
Professor of Modern History at Manchester, whence he was called back 
to Oxford on his appointment as Regius Professor of Modern History 
in succession to Sir Charles Firth. Just before that, he had been elected 
a Fellow of the British Academy and an Honorary Fellow of Balliol. 

In his early years Davis taught much ancient history; then he 
gravitated to the Middle Ages, and after the war to recent history. All 
his teaching was based on sound knowledge, wide acquaintance with 
sources, and a keen eye to the relation of his subject to the progress of 
civilisation and ideas. Clear, definite, and judicious, he was an 
excellent and stimulating teacher. His influence was naturally chiefly 
felt in Oxford, where most of his teaching life was passed ; but an old 
colleague at Manchester must be allowed to testify to the important 
work which he did in developing the study of modern history in that 
University. 

His literary output, like his teaching, covered a wide field. Before 
the war his best energies were devoted to medieval history, and it is by 
his contributions to that subject that he will be assigned his place 
among historians. His earliest books were The History of Balliol 
College (1899) and a popular Life of Charlemagne (1900). Perhaps he 
attained his van and most original flights in some of his short 
investigations of Anglo-Norman history, which may be read scattered 
throughout various periodicals, especially the English Historical Review. 
Of wider appeal is his admirable England under the Normans and 
Angevins (1905), published when he was just over thirty, and written on 
a scale that gave scope to his learning and originality. In sureness of 
scholarship, sanity and maturity of judgment, width of knowledge 
and clarity of exposition, it has few peers among itsclass. Its narrative 
— and excellent literary style are even more rarely to be found. 

he same distinguished qualities are to be seen in the short summary 
called Medieval Europe, published in 1911. Meanwhile Davis had the 
faith and courage to plan, and (with the help of R. J. Whitwell) 
partly to execute, a great scheme for constructing a critical summary 
of all the scattered royal acts of the Anglo-Norman period. The first 
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volume (1066-1100) of the Regesta Regum Anglo-Normannorum, 
published in 1913, involved immense labour in collecting the scattered 
material and reducing generally undated documents to something 
approaching chronological order. It is much to be desired that the 
rest of the book, which, it is believed, is almost complete in manu- 
script, shall be revised and published as the best possible tribute to 
his memory. 

The Great War diverted Davis from teaching and almost from 
history. His Political Thought of Treitschke (1914), his share in the 
tract Why we are at War (1914), and his careful editing of the lo 
series of Ozford Pamphlets on the war, prepared the way for his ca 
to a leading position in the War Trade Intelligence Department in 
London, which occupied all his energies until the end of the struggle. 
Recalled to history by the peace, he resumed his busy toneiag 
life at Oxford. But the war had completed a process which had perhaps 
already begun. Henceforth his chief interest was in quite modern 
history, and his call to the north enabled him to concentrate his 
teaching energies on that field. On his return to Oxford, his inaugural 
lecture announced with emphasis his new attitude to his science and the 
reasons which induced him to change the direction of his studies. 

All through his career he was a large contributor to periodical 
literature, an active reviewer of historical and political works, and 
busily en; in editing. He revised and brought up to date such 
books as Stubbs’ Select Charters, and Jowett’s translation of Aristotle’s 
Politics. He edited the series of Heroes of the Nations, and directed the 
Dictionary of National Biography after the transference of that great 
work to the Clarendon Press. Among the results of this many-sided 
activity may be specially mentioned the continuation of the Dictionary 
of National Biography, 1912-21 (1927), of which he was joint editor 
with Mr. J. R. H. Weaver. 

Davis’ historical accomplishment was great, and yet it represents 
only one side of his busy life’s work. What gave unity to his many 
lines of fruitful activity was his singularly strong, sane and lovable 
personality. The more one knew him, the more one appreciated the 
simplicity, the generosity and the loyalty of his character. He was the 
best of friends and colleagues. He always devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to his duty, and strained his powers to the uttermost in 
carrying through the varied tasks which he was convinced he was 
called to execute. 

* * + . * . * 

John Horace Round did more for the study of English history 
than many professors, although his only long work, Geoffrey de 
Mandeville (1892), was a monograph, and a vast proportion of his other 
writing was of an occasional nature, the multifarious. output of a man 
of leisure. But it was nearly always of high quality, at once original 
and profound, and the series of volumes in which much of it is collected 
is of abiding value to the medievalist. Despite constant ill-health, he 
was always working, and retained his interest and energy to the 
very end. His editions of Ancient Charters (1888) and the Rotuli de 
Dominabus (1913) issued by the Pipe Roll Society, and his Calendar of 
Documents preserved in France, vol. i. (1899) are essential for the 
history of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, in which genealogy plays 
so important a part. The modern study of Domesday Book begins 
with his Domesday Studies (1891), followed by the articles reprinted in 
Feudal England (1895); and the introductions to the translations of 
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Domesday in the Victoria County Histories were written under his 
supervision and largely by himself. His genealogical work, too, both 
in those histories and in Studies in Peerage and Family History (1901), 
Peerage and Pedigree (1910), and The King’s Serjeanis (1911), was of the 
first order, and his hand is to be seen throughout the new edition of 
The Complete Peerage. His appointment as honorary adviser to the 
Crown in peerage cases was a deserved compliment to the man who 
destroyed so many baseless traditions, and taught English genealogists 
to use the evidence of charters. To the history of London he con- 
tributed Geoffrey de Mandeville, which established his reputation, and 
some studies in 7'he Commune of London (1899). He also set a high 
standard in local history by his contributions to the transactions of 
the archeological societies of Essex and Sussex. It would be a pious 
and profitable act to compile a complete bibliography of his com- 
munications to periodical literature. 

He had an acute and accurate mind and an incisive pen. The 
pursuit of error was to him at once a duty and asport. An uncorrected 
error, to his thinking, was the parent of thousands of others, and so 
fair game. He thus acquired that habit of controversy which was his 
greatest weakness and sometimes made him appear, on paper, far 
removed from the agreeable character which he showed in personal 
intercourse. But the pungency of his criticism, as well as the depth 
of his knowledge, had a salutary effect on medieval studies in England. 

* * * * * * 


* 
Tue death of Sir George Trevelyan removes the doyen of English 
historians and almost the last of the t men of letters of the nine- 
teenth century. It is perhaps allowable in a journal devoted to history 
to regret that he gave so much of his life to politics, and that he did not 
follow his uncle’s example and retire early enough to devote more of his 

rime to those studies upon which his real fame will ultimately rest. 

is greatest work was unquestionably his Life of Macaulay (first 
published in 1876), which will remain to all time a model of literary 
biography. Leaving on one side Boswell’s Johnson, which can have 
no parallel in these more hurried ages, it has no superior in the English, 
or indeed in any other, language. Next in merit may be placed the 
brilliant volume on the Harly Life of Charles James Foz (first published 
in 1880), and posterity has cause to regret that the biography of the 
greatest and most fascinating of Whig leaders was not completed on 
the original plan. The later volumes on The American Revolution 
(1909) will always find readers, especially in the United States, but 
they were undertaken too late in life to enable the author to display 
that mastery of evidence which might have placed him in the first rank 
of English historians. For the regrets which run through this note 
some consolation may be found in remembering that Sir George has 
bequeathed to us a son, Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, who now holds that 
Cambridge chair which his great-uncle refused. 

+ « * * * ~ * 


WE have also to lament the deaths of four antiquaries, all of whom, 
according to their opportunities, did good service in the cause of 
historical research. . H. R. Plomer’s long labours at the Record 
Office and British Museum enabled him to throw much light on the 
history of printing in England; his works included, besides many 
important contributions to The Library and other publications of the 
Bibliographical Society, a life of Caxton (1925) and a Short History 
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of English Printing (1900). Another aspect of the same subject 
was elucidated by Mr. C. R. Rivington, co-editor of the Registers 
(1640-1708) of the Stationers’ Company, to which he was Clerk for 
many years. Mr. C. T. Gatty, having access to the Grosvenor archives 
belonging to the Duke of Westminster, based upon them a work 
entitled Mary Davies and the Manor of Ebury, which contains valuable 
material for the history of the west end of London; and Mr. Uvedale 
Lambert, a country gentleman and agriculturist, wrote a full history of 
Bletchingley, his native place (2 vols., 1921), including an account of 
the family of de Clare. 
*x * * * * * * 


Dr. F. M. Powicke, Professor of Medieval History at Manchester, is 
to succeed Mr. H. W. C. Davis as Regius Professor of Modern History 
at Oxford; Mr. V. H. Galbraith, of the Public Record Office, has been 
— Reader in Diplomatic in that university, and Dr. Conrad 

ill (lecturer in economic history at Birmingham) Professor of History 
in the new university college at Hull. The Right Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
Warden of New College, is to be President of the British Academy when 
the Earl of Balfour’s term of office ends, this October; and the new 
Fellows of that body include three historians, Dr. J. H. Clapham, 
Dr. W. W. Tarn, and Professor Hamilton Thompson. 


¥ x * * * a * 


WE have been asked to draw the attention of readers of History to 
a service which historical workers may render to the science of meteor- 
ology. Anyone who has studied medieval chronicles will remember 
how much information they give about the weather. Some of this has 
already been collected ; and meteorologists have now discovered that 
valuable material for the history of climate also exists in records,—not 
only in those relating to certain obviously relevant matters, such as 
inundations, but in those about various other subjects, e.g. water-mills 
and marshes. The use of this material is illustrated in two papers we 
have received, one, by Mr. G. M. Meyer, on “ Early Water-mills in 
relation to changes in the rainfall of East Kent ”’ (reprinted from the 
Quarterly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society, October 1927), 
the other, entitled ‘‘ Weather and Antiquaries,” in The Meteorological 
Magazine, January 1928. The writer of that, after discussing Mr. 
Meyer’s argument, remarks : 

The water-mills of east Kent cannot be an isolated instance. All over the 
country there must be similar records of the past which have a bearing on the 
climatic conditions of Great Britain before the commencement of instrumental 
meteorology. No doubt a great many such have already come to the notice of 
antiquaries. . . . It may be that some particular fact, taken by itself, is meaning- 
less, but taken in conjunction with similar facts from other parts of the country, 
it may become significant. z 

In suggesting to antiquaries and historians that they should note and publish 
such records, which may have a bearing on weather conditions, one is not asking 
them for a disinterested service. Climatic conditions form part of the stage on 
which the drama of British history has been carried out. History is not only a 
record of wars, rebellions and the enactment of laws; behind all these are the 
variations of the harvests, the price of corn, and all those factors which make the 
difference between content and unrest in an agricultural population. 


Communications on this subject may be addressed to the Editor of 
The Meteorological Magazine, Air Ministry, W.C.2, or to G. M. Meyer, 
Esq., 1 Victoria Terrace South, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


1 H.M. Stationery Office; 6}d., post free. Copies of both papers have been 
deposited in the Association Library, and may be borrowed by members. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


CORRESPONDENCE 
History CourRSsES AND TEXT-BOOKS 


Mr. F. H. Jounson, senior history master, the Secondary School for 
Boys, Barrow in Furness, writes :— 


As a teacher whose double task is to keep an eye upon the require- 
ments of external examiners whilst at the same time attempting to 
make history the fascinating and educative study it can be, I have 
been interested in the articles and correspondence in History upon 
the subject of the First School Examination. photog | I endorse 
the complaints of Mr. Somervell (April 1928) and Mr. Welch (Oct. 
1927) of the unmanageable lengths of the periods required. They 
might have strengthened their arguments if they had quoted the 

uirements of the Northern Joint Board Matriculation Examination, 
which demands :— 


either (a) B.c. 55—a.D.1714 [1769 years of history], 
or (b) a.D. 1485-a.D. 1902 [including the difficult nineteenth century]. 


I should like to suggest the pooling of the experience and wisdom 
of the teaching members of the Association upon two fundamental 
problems—that of the general lay-out of history syllabuses and of 
the best available text-books. Regarding the former, it is obvious 
that period (b), much less period (a), cannot be covered for examination 
purposes in the Matriculation year (Form V), and I personally begrudge 
the extension of ‘‘ exam.” teaching down into the middle forms of a 
school. Assuming that your middle forms (III, IV and V) cover the 

riod 1485-1902, as remarked by Miss Spikes, your Fifth Form candi- 

ates have to face the examination with material learned in Form III, 
where the treatment, I feel, ought to be quite different. That is why 
I preferred preparing forms for the Cambridge Senior where, if the 
questions were more intensive than those of the Northern Matriculation, 
at least one could leave intensive preparation to be done in one year 
without prejudicing the greater part of school life with “‘ cram” 
methods. 

The experience of most of my friends was that history learnt on 
the old “‘ extensive ’’ system was the dullest subject taught in school ; 
and in my own experience it was not until I prepared a short period 
in Form V for the Oxford and Cambridge Senior examination that I 
came under the spell of its fascination and the facts began to live. 
At the present time, largely because my school takes the Northern 
Matriculation, our history syllabus runs as follows :— 


Form I, age 11/12. The Ancient World (nearly a term on the fascinations of 
pre-history) down to the Fall of the Roman Empire. 

Form I, age 12/13. English history B.c. 55-a.p.1485, with suitable European 
movements. 

Form III, age 13/14. Tudors and Stuarts (with ditto). 

ve age 14/15. Hanoverians, as far as one may get along the road to 


Form V, Matric. Preparation for the period 1485-1902. 


In the first three years my methods are confessedly somewhat eclectic. 
I find that the youngsters pc in the vagaries of see 


although philosophically it would seem to be more suitable for more 
advanced students. They seem to find it a labour of love to construct 
R2 
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at home the most wonderful models of lake dwellings, Stonehenge, 
weaving frames, galleys, maps, plans and pictures, and to write 
imaginary dialogues, usually more savage than Landor. The work is 
largely oral, for I don’t like their book (Niver’s Ancient World), which 
was here when I came. It seems somewhat difficult to find one book 
written in language suitable for 11/12 which gives sufficient good 
reading on the ancient world. Blacks have a good series, ‘‘ Rambles 
ren. History,’’ but one would need to have five or six for each 
pupil to cover the ground. Breasted’s Brief Story is interesting to 
an adult, but I wonder if the language is not too advanced and the 
contents too complicated. I have seen Mr. Happold’s Adventure, but 
it is too wide and the ‘‘ Ancient”’ section is not enough for a year’s 
we which criticism applies also to Marten and Carter’s first 
volume. 

In Forms II and III for English History I use C. L. Thomson’s 
narrative. Ilike Volumes IV and V (Tudors and Stuarts) for Form III. 
My difficulty is that to cover Form II syllabus, B.c. 55-1485, you need 
three volumes, which contain too much. I have not yet come across 
anything more satisfying than the “ Piers Plowman ” Junior history, 
if expense was no object, though you need four volumes to do the bulk 
of English history on both social and political sides. Here again my 
treatment is largely personal: we spend a considerable time at the 
end of Form I on Roman Britain, where we have good local material, 
but I don’t delay long wallowing in the Gadarene troughs of the 
Anglo-Saxon period. There is good meat in the Norman and Angevin 
section, though the serious constitutional foundations which form the 
real interest of this period, if applied to Form II, invariably recall the 
picture in my mind of some little devil of a choir-boy cheerfully 
singing “O Divine Redeemer.” There is no doubt about the ability 
and even zest of a twelve-year-old to learn the laws of Henry II and 
Edward I if you want him to, though I feel it to be pride of acquisition 
rather than curiosity which prompts him. I myself found this period 
really fascinating in a Fifth Form, when logical faculties were beginning 
to awake. I find the manor and castle, longbow and crossbow, crusade 
and fair and monastery (local effects again introduced) always secure 
a lively audience. I try to keep on the look-out for boys with special 
talents, and incorporate their efforts into the year’s work. I dis- 
covered, for example, a boy with a gift, developed in the Art room, 
for Gothic print, and he was delighted to present the form one day 
with Stephen’s charter granting the district of Furness to the monks 
of that abbey—a beautiful piece of lettering which is now framed 
and hangs in the class-room. The making of historical models by 
boys—sometimes individually, sometimes by a small group of neigh- 
bours—remains popular throughout pre-adolescent days. Whilst 
allowing the utmost latitude in interpretation and method and material, 
which exercises their constructional aptitudes to the full, they must 
conform in principle to historical specifications. Third Form boys, 
round about fourteen years of age, are getting beyond what they are 
pleased to call “‘ making Noah’s Arks and farm-yards.” Reading 
Tudor and Stuart history, with their Renaissance and Reformation 
background, they are just beginning to feel history in large movements 
(a statement, however, which all teachers will realise is subject to much 
qualification). There is less time for leaving the beaten track, although 
one year I had an exceptionally bright Third Form for History and 
English, which as the result of a fortnight’s combined work produced 
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a play dealing with the last days of Furness Abbey. One boy wrote 
the last act practically by himself in unimpeachable blank verse. 
The writing of the play proved to be the best possible method of 
appreciating the dramatic qualities of Macbeth, which was one of 
their English books that year. They chose to call it ‘‘ The Passing,” 
and in spite of my colleagues’ comments in the staff room on “ the 
Passing Show,” it was a very readable piece of work. I found also 
that the ‘“ True Story of the Armada” worked out from Callender’s 
Naval Side of British History made a strong appeal and led to a group 
of five very artistic boys writing a history of the local industry of 
shipbuilding, which they illustrated in a series of large poster drawings 
of ships from the Gokstadt to the Rotor. On one occasion, after a 
talk on the form and “ formule ”’ of Tudor Acts of Parliament, I felt 
compelled to order one boy, as the result of a small misdemeanour, to 

an Act of Attainder against himself, the which he did in an 
excellent piece of parody complete with “‘ whereas . . .” and “be it 
therefore enacted in. . .” 

My Fourth Form work at present resolves itself into a more or 
less sober ramble through as much of the later history as possible, 
my constant aim being to maintain its dynamic quality. 

I now come to my greatest problem. Can any reader suggest a 
really good text-book for Matriculation forms? For the Cambridge 
syllabus with its shorter periods I found I could use Warner and 
Marten quite successfully. There was plenty of time to deal with the 
big movements and provide sufficient detail to illustrate and develop 
the arguments and so fill out the text. At first the boys find some 
difficulty in getting away from the chronological method to which 
they are more or less used, and the wide division into subjects tends 
to leave them somewhat in the air unless they are constantly ‘‘ placed ” 
in their true positions. Moreover, one is fairly tied to the book by 
reason of its arrangement. I do not think Warner and Marten could 
be used for such a long period as the Northern Matriculation demands 
(1485-1902). I have tried Mowat, but I don’t like the balance of the 
book in spite of one or two good chapters, such as the one on Ireland 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The boys in Forms IV 
and V seem to find the chapters too long and rambling for one home- 
work period, and are apt to over-emphasise unimportant biographical 
detail at the expense of historical causation. 

I have had a look at Somervell’s History for British Schools and 
find it most interesting reading for an adult. Its style and generalisa- 
tions are most appealing to one who has read a considerable amount 
of history, but I wonder whether a boy would find sufficient detail in 
it to enable him to tackle a Matriculation paper. The whole question 
of the ee of a text-book is raised at this point. I need a book 
from which occasionally the boys could fully work out answers to 
— without necessarily having first had a lesson upon them. 

e paradox arises that the best history books (again from our adult 
standpoint) don’t seem to suit the boys best. Philosophic generalisa- 
tions are almost sure to be misinterpreted by a fifteen-year-old boy 
who reads them for the first time, unless they are amply demonstrated 
and illustrated by facts. 

I have been led to wonder finally whether the ideal would not be 
a plain narrative sufficiently full to form the raw material of all neces- 
sary answers to questions, for the children to read and learn at home, 
the interpretation in terms of historic ideas and movements to be 
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supplied in lessons by the master. This seems to be going back to 
the days of Tout, Hassall and Oman; but surely a good teacher could 
illuminate the facts. Shocking as the truth may appear, I find in 
practice that boys will answer a test on a lesson which I have delivered 
ten times better than one on a chapter from a book which they have 
prepared as home-work, and that the more “ philosophic ” the chapter 
is, the more chaotic are the results of the test. And yet my constant 
aim is to get away from a permanent diet of “ spoon-feeding.” 

I should be grateful if you can find space for further correspondence 
in our journal on these subjects of syllabus and method, and of text- 
books, for general school history. Perhaps at a later date we might 
similarly exchange views on books and methods for Advanced Course 
work for the Higher School Certificate. There must be crowds of 
senior history masters and mistresses all doing the double job of 
preparing children for examinations and expressing their various 
personalities through divers methods and experiments in teaching 
history. It is their experience we value and desire. Outlines of 
syllabuses as expressions of aims and ideals will certainly be read 
with great interest, but perhaps more valuable will be honest statements 
as to how far and by what methods our various readers are able to 
earry them out in the world of stubborn fact which we meet daily in 
the “ boy of average ability.” 














HISTORICAL REVISIONS 
XLVII.—Tue EXxrcuTion OF THE GREAT CHARTER 


TaERE are two sentences written by the late Bishop Stubbs which 
must have puzzled many of his readers. One of these will be found 
in the Constitutional History,: and the other in the Select Charters,* 
and both deal with the execution of the Great Charter. In the first 

sage the reader is told that ‘‘ under these circumstances he [John] 
set his seal to the articles proposed by the barons and issued the Great 
Charter of Liberties on the 15th of June at Runnymede.” In the 
second passage it is said that on the 15th of June “ the barons presented 
the following articles and the Great Charter ... was executed.” 
There is much in these sentences that needs comment ; but the questions 
I wish to ask are simple ones. They are: why did Stubbs say that 
the Great Charter was issued, and that it was executed? why did he 
decline to say that it was sealed, though he was willing to say that 
the king sealed the articles of the barons? I am not going to suggest 
any answers to these questions. It is not wise in considering the 
writings of men of great authority to be over-anxious to extract their 
last drop of meaning; and there is wisdom in the wholesome amend- 
ment introduced into the liberties of London declaring that it should 
no longer be lawful to swear on the graves of dead men as to that 
which they would have said had they been alive. Let us follow this 
rule and go back to 1761 and David Hume®; there is no question 
about Hume’s meaning. ‘ The king,” he tells us, “ signed and sealed 
the charter which was required of him.” It is probable that Hume 
was thinking of the practice of the sixteenth and seventeenth ceniuries, 
when the king’s sign-manual and the impression of his Great Seal 
were both used ‘ to authenticate letters patent, and that he is supposing 
that the same method was used in the reign of John. However this 
may be, both Stubbs and Hume have had followers, and the caution 
of the one and the confidence of the other have affected the text-books 
of the present day. I do not know whether others used these phrases 
before they did, and I only guess that those who imitate them drew 
their inspiration directly or indirectly from them. 

There is, however, a third line of tradition whose origin and history 
are obscure. Those writers, and there are many of them, say definitely 
that King John “‘ signed ”’ the Great Charter. It is much to be desired 
that someone should discover the origin of this tradition and examine 
the reason that lies behind it. Dr. McKechnie has a note in his Magna 
Carta ® suggesting that the use of the word signing “‘ may perhaps be 


1 Vol. I. p. 569 (edition of 1891). 

* P. 290 (edition of 1895). The passage has been rewritten in the later editions 
of 1913 and 1921. 

* History of England (edition of 1848, i. 467). 

* See The Great Seal, by Sir H. C. Maxwell Lyte (1926), p. 159, and the statute 
1 so St. 3, c. 2, there cited: 

5 Edition of 1914, p. 480, n. 2. 
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justified by a reference to signum in its original meaning of a seal. To 
imprint a seal was in a sense to sign.” is is a large charity, and 
strict justice might demand that the word “justified” should be 
replaced by “explained.” It is, however, very probable that this 
tradition grows out of a confusion between signare and sign; the 
unanswered question is, when was this confusion made? Is there, 
for instance, any English author of any date who uses to sign in the 
sense of to seal? If so, he may be the author of the phrase. Yet the 
distinction is perfectly clear in an act ' of Parliament passed in the year 
1542, which speaks of letters patent “ assigned with the king’s hand 
and sealed with his Greate Seall,” and again in another act? passed in 
1554; and later instances of clear distinction between sign and seal 
are known. In the face of this evidence it is hard to believe that 
any earlier —— ought to have produced this widely spread tradition, 
which may be found in text-books published as late as the year 1927. 

Let us now return for a moment to the history of the traditional 
phrase “ signed and sealed,” and trace its descent from Hume. It is 
not very common in text-books. Its survival is possibly due to the 
use of it in 8. R. Gardiner’s Student’s History of England,* where it 
appears in the form “John . . . confirmed with his hand and seal 
the articles of the barons . . . Magna Carta or the Great Charter as 
the articles were called after John had confirmed them.” It may be 
noted that this statement, that the articles of the barons were the 
same as the Great Charter, is commonly to be found in text-books. 
It is one of those phrases which are certainly not right, though anyone 
who calls them wrong will assuredly hear that he is a pedant. It 
probably springs from a misunderstanding of the cautious sentences 
already quoted from the “ Constitutional History ” and the “ Select 
Charters,” though the influence of 8S. R. Gardiner is also possible. 
This, however, is a digression *; coming back to the use of the form 
“ signed and sealed,” it may be added that it certainly occurs in one 
text-book, first published in 1905, and may still be found in the tenth 
edition of the same book, which appeared in 1920. Probably other 
text-books in this class could be found on further search. 

The next group of text-books is hardly a class; it may perhaps 
be better treated as a transitional form. It consists of a few writers 
who have discovered that the word “signed” is not safe and have 
dropped it without quite knowing what to put in its place. It is 
perhaps not really a text-book form at all. At any rate there is only 
one text-book on my list of this type, and here we find that the king 
was ‘‘ forced to accept ’” Magna Charta. Leaving ® these careful writers 
we next come to the more advanced school, those who know that the 
Great Charter bore attached to it a disk of some material with on it 
the impression of the king’s Great Seal, and who also know that the 
king did not sign it in any way. There are two forms used by these 
writers. The first form states, but probably does not really mean, that 
the king “ sealed,” or “ set his seal” to the Great Charter. The first 
text-book in which I have noted either of these phrases was published 


1 33 Henry VIII. c. 21, § 5, cited in The Great Seal, p. 159, n. 4. 


* 1 and 2 Philip and Mary, o. 1, cited ébid., n. 3. For other instances of the 
distinction see pp. 158, 159 in the same book. 


* First published in 1890. The edition here quoted is that of 1907, p. 182. 
* See later for more on this point. 
5 I have omitted all books which leave the whole matter unmentioned, and 
deal with the Great Charter without specifying even that the king assented to it. 
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in 1906, but it is quite likely that earlier examples are discoverable. 
It seems likely to become the normal form, as it is used in a book which 
ap in 1928; although it is not quite correct, it is a permissible 
piece of shorthand. The second form is, perhaps, better; it is used 
by writers who know not only that someone sealed the Great Charter, 
but also that it was not the —e who did it. One book, published, 
alas! without a date, says ‘‘ the king gave orders for it to be stamped 
or sealed.” ‘The word “ stamped ” is, of course, unlucky; it suggests 
to the careless reader that ‘“‘ stamping” was part of the process, or 
that “sealing” was either different from “stamping” or the same 
thing donein another way. Better phrases can be found in other books, 
eg. * gave orders for his officer ” to seal it; or “ ordered it to be sealed 
with his royal seal.” These two quotations come from books dating 
from 1916 and 19231 respectively. They are remarkable books, for 
they both make a praiseworthy attempt to explain exactly how the 
Great Charter was actually sealed; and I know of no other text-book 
which has this merit. 

Unluckily they have both failed; the earlier book explains that 
the officer was “ to fix a round metal seal bearing the king’s portrait ” 
to the charter, and later adds that on one of the copies in the British 
Museum “fire has melted the Great Seal” into a shapeless mass of 
lead. The other book is even more detailed. It mule of “ a strip 
of tape hanging from the lower — of the parchment. On this the 
man who looked after the royal sealing-wax poured hot wax, and then 
the chancellor, who always kept the Great Seal, stamped the wax 
with it while it was still hot.” Lead is wrong and sealing-wax is 
misleading; nor is the making of an impression of the Great Seal 
quite as simple a matter as either of these books suggests. But they 
deserve credit for the attempt even if it is not a success. 

This account of the traditions enshrined in text-books is incomplete. 
Mrs. Markham is not mentioned in it nor Little Arthur. Yet it must 
suffice here. One thing only remains, to mention, timidly and in a 
restrained spirit, the pictures. In 1864 there appeared a sumptuous 
volume called A chronicle of England, written and illustrated by James 
E. Doyle. The copy from which I quote has been loved by two genera- 
tions of children and is now in need oa. The text says that 
King John signed the charter, the colo picture shows him doing 
it. Stern barons are in the tent, two with armorial shields. One 
bears or, a bar gules, with a label of six points azure; the other shield 
is or, a bar gules between two chevrons gules. Is this baron an 
adherent of the house of Clare by any chance, using slightly different 
arms? The king, in a red robe with a white cross, is using a reed pen, 
not a —- The legate and bishops stand round him, and in the back- 
ground the open oll of the pavilion shows the blue Thames and a green 
field with tents upon it. 

In another book of modest appearance there is a rough black-and- 
white drawing. King John sits in a tent crowned and clad in flowing 
robes. His face “‘ registers ” fear, disgust and dissimulation. A stern 
baron forces on him a quill pen. More stern barons stand round in 
threatening array. There are other pictures which show the sealing. 
The Royal Exchange has one, the Houses of Parliament another. Bot 
display a mighty screw-press, fit to press the damasked table-cloths 
for baronial banquets. These presses are probably symbolic and 


1 T have only seen the 4th edition of this book. I do not know the date of 
the Ist edition. 
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refer to the pressure put upon King John, while also explaining that 
@ press of some kind was used in making the great seal. I have not 
further explored the “‘ iconography ” of the subject, but it will probably 
repay further study.! 

It may be thought that the titles of the books here mentioned 
and the names of their authors ought to have been given, but this has 
not been done for several reasons. In the first place, only a small 
number of books have been examined, and it would be unfair to award 
praise or blame to seventeen books and leave all the rest unmentioned. 
Again, the value of a text-book does not depend upon one technical 
point ; some of the books which are in error on this point are, I think, 
better books than those which are right. Lastly comes the strongest 
reason of all. When Hume has blundered, when a greater historian 
than Hume has been vague and obscure, when S. R. Gardiner has 
followed Hume, when the whole story is nowhere set out in a complete 
and easily intelligible way, how can it be expected that the school 
text-book should avoid error ? 

So far the writer’s course has been easy; at this point of the revision 
he enters upon the hardest part of his task, and must himself tread 
the dangerous path of definite statement. What did King John do at 
Runnymede on Monday 15 June, 1215, and on the following days up 
to and including Friday the 19th?? It is not likely that he did very 
much; a beaten man is generally not allowed to do much. All he 
had to do was to give a few orders, and tell his advisers to make the 
best terms possible. Certainly he himself never put pen to parchment, 
not because he could not write, but because there was no need for him 
to do anything of the kind. To begin with, he had to show that he 
accepted the barons’ terms contained in the Articles of the Barons as 
the basis for a settlement. He did this on 15 June by ordering his 
chancellor, Richard de Marisco, to see that the people whose business 
it was to seal documents, issued or accepted by the king, should do their 
duty. In this way the Articles of the Barons became an agreed docu- 
ment. From them the Great Charter was drawn up; the proper 
forms needed to turn the articles into a charter were added; the 
wording was altered and in some cases the actual substance. It is 
not improbable that the final form of the draft was not settled 
for a few days. When it was settled John gave another order to 
the chancellor. The next step was the preparation of engrossments 
or fair copies, properly written, and fit to be sealed and issued; but 
none of that work would be done in the presence of the king. 

How many copies were sent out from the Chancery we do not 
know, but the number was certainly considerable. Only four con- 
temporary copies remain. Of these two,—those sent to the bishops of 
Salisbury and Lincoln *—are written carefully and sealed in the most 
formal style. They are still preserved among the muniments of the 
Cathedrals to which they were sent. The other copies are in the 
British Museum. Neither of them is as carefully written as the copies 
preserved at Salisbury and Lincoln, and in some ways they are peculiar 
documents. Any discussion of the difficulties connected with them is 


1 For a serious fifteenth-century picture of the sealing process see Archeologia, 
it 358, and the comment on it by Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, in The Great Seal, 
p- 31l. 

* For all this cf. W. S. McKechnie, Magna Carta (edition 1914), p. 36. 

® There is an engraved facsimile of the copy sent to Lincoln in The Statutes 

of the Realm (1810), volume i, 
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out of place in this article. They certainly suggest that the engross- 
ment of the Great Charter was a strain on the Chancery staff. One 
more point must be mentioned; all the copies of the Great Charter 
bear the same date, the 15th of June. This is not the date on which 
the Great Charter was engrossed, still less is it the date on which the 
copies were sealed. It is the date on which it was settled that the 
Great Charter should be drawn up, the date of the first meeting between 
the king and the barons; it is, in fact, the date on which the Great 
Charter was intended to come into force. The processes of drafting, 
engrossing and sealing must have lasted at least up to the 19th of June 
and possibly longer. 

This last process of sealing must now be described. The Great Seal 
itself consisted of two parts, which together are technically known as 
the “ matrix.’”” Each part was made of silver, and had engraved or 
cut out of it a portrait of the king. It will be clear that by pressing 
a disk of some soft substance between these two parts an impression 
of the Great Seal could be made in relief. There are two points to 
note here. In the first place, the proper side of the seal must be kept 
uppermost; as you look at a document bearing the seal, you must 
dates see the same side of the seal, the ‘‘ obverse ” side, as it is called ; 
and that will have on it the portrait of the king “in majesty,” sitting 
on a throne under a canopy. The other side is the “ reverse ”’ side, 
the side turned from the reader of the document sealed; on that will 
be the portrait of the king on horseback.' In the next place there 
must be some means by which the two halves of the “ matrix” may 
be prevented from slipping as they are pressed together. The first 
purpose could be obtained by simple care in using the seal; the other 
end was obtained by forming four projecting lugs on each part of the 
seal, These lugs on the “ reverse ” part had pins fixed to them, which 
fitted into holes made in the lugs on the “ obverse” part, and so 
prevented any slip. These lugs and pins also helped the user of the 
seal to be sure that the king’s portraits were not put at different 
angles on the two sides of the seal, and that the king was always 
represented as erect. 

Before the engrossed copies of the Great Charter were brought to 
the seal, they had to be prepared for sealing. There were several? 
ways in which this might have been done, but only two of these, so 
far as we know, were used for the Great Charter. The first step in 
both these methods consisted in folding up the blank parchment pur- 
posely left at the foot of the engrossment, so that the wax seal might 
hang from a double thickness strong enough to bear it. If the most 
splendid method of sealing is to be used, three round holes are cut 
through both thicknesses; through these holes two cords are passed, 
and their ends plaited together and left hanging loose to receive the 
wax seal. Cords and seals no longer remain on the Salisbury and 
Lincoln copies, and even the holes are a little difficult to see, but 
there is no doubt that these two copies were sealed in the most splendid 
manner. Where less care was required, a slit was cut with a sh 
knife through both sides of the fold, and through the slit a strip of 


1 This is not the case to-day. The “ reverse ” of the Great Seal of George V 
shows the king in naval uniform on the deck of a man-of-war. 

* See The Great Seal, pp. 299-304, for a full account. 

* It is impossible to explain clearly in words the arrangement of these cords. 
Nor are all cords arranged in the same way. Only the actual inspection of docu- 
ments will be of any use. 
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t was passed and its two ends were left hanging to receive 
the wax seal, 

The actual sealing was done by two officers of the chancery known 
as the “ spigurnel ” or sealer and the chaff-wax, of whom, in the reign 
of John, the first was far the more dignified person. How the sealing 
was done we can only guess from later authorities and by examini 
the wax seals which remain. But the account here given is probably 
nearly correct, though it is likely enough that here and there details 
are wrong. The first step lay with the chaff-wax; he had to prepare 
the wax. The material was mainly beeswax,! and was sometimes 
coloured red or green. It was the duty of the chaff-wax to take two 
disks of this wax about the size of the seal, and soften them in hot 
water until they were of the right temper to take a good impression, 
Meanwhile the sealer would put the reverse part of the matrix in 
position, and carefully damp its surface to prevent the wax sticking 
to it. On it he would lay one of the cakes of wax prepared by the 
chaff-wax, and arrange across it the plaited cords or parchment strip, 
taking care that it should lie along the centre of the king’s portrait 
so that his head comes at the top of the seal. On this will come the 
second cake of wax, and last the obverse part of the Great Seal. Then 
the sealer must apply sufficient pressure to obtain a good impression 
on both cakes of wax and to weld wax and cords or strip into one 
body. Some of the wax will be forced out between the seuls, and 
this the sealer would remove with a knife. As soon as the wax was 
cool,—and it was never very hot,—the two parts of the matrix were 
removed and cleaned, ready to be used again. In the hands of 
experts the whole process would not take long; perhaps not more 
than five minutes. 

On two points in the story there is nothing to be said, since nothing 
is known. In some way the pressure must have been regulated, or the 
wax seal might have been squeezed until it was too thin. We do not 
know how this was done in the year 1215, nor do we know how the 
pressure was applied. Probably a mechanical press was used, but 
of its nature nothing is known. It may even be that the work was 
done by the sealer’s hand. At a later date, as at the present day, a 
screw-press was used, but it is not at all like those shown in the pictures 
mentioned above. 

This is the end of the story. Let us now go back and consider 
what we have a right to expect from the writers of text-books in the 
future. In the first place, it would be well that they should avoid 
any form of statement suggesting that the articles of the barons, 
though they bear the Great Seal, are themselves the Great Charter. 
In the next place, we may hope that the word “ signed ” may be utterly 
laid aside in all new text-books and new editions of old ones. Lastly, 
it might be part of the agreement that it should not be implied that 
the king did his own sealing. It would not be hard to draft forms that 
should comply with this modest petition; three would suffice. First 
would come the form for the young, couched in the coaxing style 
in which the young mind is led up to the repulsive study of history. 
It might run thus : 


At last the barons and the good archbishop said they could stand the ange 
wicked ways no longer. So they just put down on a bit of parchment what 


4 For an analysis of some seals see Transactions of the Chemical Society, cv. 
796, cited in The Great Seal, p. 310. 
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was to do, and gave it to him at Runnymede near Windsor on the 15th of June, 
1215. John had to do what he was told. So he ordered his chancellor to 
draw up the Great Charter, giving the barons what they wanted, and to have 
the Great Seal put on it. But he was so angry afterwards that he lay down 
on the floor of his tent and tried to eat the straw thore.' 


Next would come the more dignified style suited to those of riper 
years; this must be written with a view to examiners ; 


The king saw that a storm was threatening and prepared to resist ; he gathered 
his adherents and collected mercenaries, and even took the cross to win the Pope 
to interfere on hisside. But the barons stood firm, and Stephen Langton declined 
to assist the king by excommunicating the barons. The army of the reformers 
increased in strength; the king’s own adherents deserted him or wavered. At 
Runnymede on 15 June, 1216, the two forces met. John gave way and agreed 
to accept the barons’ terms. He ordered his seal to be set on the document in 
which those terms were stated; and after some further negotiation the Great 
Charter was drawn up and the king told his chancellor to have the Great Seal 
set to it. 


This seems quite unobjectionable. All interesting detail has been 
suppressed; the anonymity of the barons is carefully preserved, and 
the reader is gently tempted into the paths of disinterested duty. 
Anybody who can read that can read anything. 

To further heights I dare not aspire. But one thing more may 
be added. These reforms will take time. Vested interests are at 
stake; old traditions are hard to shatter. Let us be sanguine 
and cultivate optimism. By the year 1950? it may be permissible 
for a reviewer to state firmly that any text-book which asserts that 
King John signed the Great Charter ought to be attached to a 
“second-hand mill-stone”’ and dropped into the Atlantic. At the 
present moment even the most enthusiastic reformer can only humbly 
ask authors and publishers to consider their ways. 

C. G. Crump. 


1 There is a doubt in my own mind as to the reality of this “ gastronomical ” 
feat. Is it a reminiscence of Nebuchadnezzar? It first appears in Matthew 
Paris, Chron. Majora (Rolls series) ii. 611; but the statement that it happened 
at Runnymede is not, I think, earlier than 1900. 

* It will probably take another twenty-five years before journalists learn 
these things. A writer in The Times of 21 June, 1928, describes the Great Seal 
as consisting “‘ of two silver disks hinged (!) together,” and says that the king is 
represented on horseback; the first statement was never true, the last ceased 
to be true when the present Great Seal was made. Cf. The Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 5 July, 1923, p. 494: ‘Pageants . . . were introduced to supplement the 

t’s descriptions. Herbert Tree carried this method to extremes, even 
inserting the signing of Magna Carta into King John, because it was in the 
history books, though not in the play.” 
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Tue school teaching of history forty years ago was a very different 
thing from what it is nowadays. History was definitely a “ side- 
show,” a matter of an hour or two a week with that dismal work 
The Student’s Hume in the background. Fortunate boys, whose form- 
masters were younger and more energetic than usual, had ‘“‘ Epochs 
of Modern History,” a series which did much to improve school teach- 
ing. Mr. Griffith’s little book belongs to a series designed to replace 
the old ‘‘ Epochs””’ by something of the same size, only written, as 
the “‘Epochs” usually were not, by actual schoolmasters. And, 
indeed, all but one of the authors of the school-books dealt with in 
this article are described as actual teachers of history. It is no doubt 
a qualification for the task of writing a text-book to have painful 
experience of the defects of those already in use. The working teacher 
in a school is certainly likely to know better than the “ professorial 
expert ” what Mr. Somervell calls ‘‘ the needs, the tastes, and above 
all the weaknesses of” his ‘“‘ pupils.” But it needs more than that 
“to arouse the disinterested curiosity of the average boy and girl.” 
It needs a warm affection for the subject, as well as the person taught, 
and perhaps, perhaps even a touch of genius. 

That may be an impossible standard to aim at. At all events 
none of these books would, like Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, keep a 
boy of eight perched on the top step of a library chair reading it for 
hours together. Not that they are bad books, still less are they 
indicative of bad teaching. And they do not compete with each 
other, since they are all adapted to different requirements. 

The three parts of the “ March of History” form a graduated 
series. The first is rather on the lines of ‘The Magic Carpet,” 
attempting to interest modern children in the life of their predecessors 
as shown in a set of sketches stretching backwards from the present 
day to the Stone Age. The second retells familiar nursery stories 
such as those of Whittington or Hereward, proceeding from early 
Egypt to the loss of the Titanic. It also includes a few simple plays. 
The third is definitely historical and begins with the Stone Age and 
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an explanation of the evidence obtained from digging. Though very 
simple, and limited to English history, it aims at giving an idea of 
economic and social history as well as political. The illustrations are 
attractive, though those taken from illuminated manuscripts or old 
books are more satisfactory than the more ambitious reconstructions. 
Thus Richard I is represented with shoulder and elbow-guards, and a 
Norman castle is provided with machicolations and flanking towers. 
There are also occasional inaccuracies in the text, but these are of 
little importance and hardly to be avoided in books on so small a 
scale. A more serious defect is the mixture of work and play. What 
might be an interesting story-book is burdened with test questions 
a exercises and with lists of books, mostly fiction, for further reading. 
Thus what should be part of a child’s recreation is drawn into the 
scheme of its formal instruction, and, to that extent, robbed of its 
attraction and charm. 

Mr. Milnes’s Rational History is intended for older children. It 
begins with the geographical configuration of Northern Europe and 
the conception of nearness as estimated in time and as determined 
by relative ease of communication, and, with that foundation, 
endeavours to weave the scattered incidents of ‘school history ” 
into a connected story. It is, moreover, notably well written, and 
would serve admirably as a text-book for the recapitulation of a course 
of one or more years. It is not always, alas! accurate. Indeed it 
may be accounted among the “ Calamities of Authors” that, after 
observing that “ the first thing in history is to collect our facts and 
make sure they are accurate and check them against each other,” it 
should present (on p. 114) a pedigree which makes Edmund earl of 
Lancaster the son of Richard king of the Romans. Nor is it true that 
freemen ‘ outside the feudal scheme ” existed only in England, or 
that town-houses in the Norman period were built of “ picturesque 
old red bricks.” But no wise teacher would throw aside a useful tool 
for blemishes like these which he ought to be able to correct. One 
of the first lessons the schoolboy has to learn is that his text-book, 
and even his teacher, is not infallible. 

Mr. Manley’s book is avowedly experimental. It cannot be 
recommended as a school history for use by the class. It is really a 
teacher’s book, a collection of lessons, or notes for lessons, on a large 
variety of subjects, and would be as dangerous in the hands of an 
indifferent master as it would be helpful and stimulating in those of a 
good one. Its strong point is its free use of original authorities, those 
especially of a local character. Forests, for instance, are illustrated 
from the Macclesfield forest rolls. Magna Charta is discussed clause 
by clause. Scraps are quoted from the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle or 
other sources to exemplify the points made. It may be hoped that 
it will fall into the hands of men capable of profiting by its merits 
and correcting its faults. But, being designed for lessons to pupils 
in all stages, it is hopelessly uneven in composition. 

Mr. Griffith’s account of the Lancastrian and Yorkist period is a 
careful and workmanlike handbook, mainly concerned with political 
and constitutional history. He seems rather to over-stress the 
nee of Henry IV on Parliament and Edward IV’s comparative 
independence of it, and he hardly brings out as strongly as he should 
the slightness of the effect on national prosperity of the Wars of the 
Roses. In fact, the actual fighting only covers two relatively short 
periods. For the rest of the time, government, though insecure, 
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maintained its functions; while commerce and industry went on as 
usual, and municipal institutions, if not developed, were at least 
consolidated. The book should be a good basis for form work, though 
its style is unattractive and the author’s occasional lapses into ultra- 
modern English lower its dignity without enlivening the narrative. 
The “ List of Books for further Reading ” which concludes the book 
is noticeable for including the volumes by Sir Charles Oman and 
Mr. Vickers of the competing “ political histories,” and omitting the 
more origi works of Dr. Wylie and Miss Scofield. Nor does it 
include the Paston or Cely letters. Is it impertinent in one who is 
not a professional teacher to suggest that the eager student, though 
young, should be encouraged to plunge ne He will certainly 
bring up facts rather curious than valuable. But that fault can be 
corrected : the vital thing is to acquire the taste for diving. 
CHARLES JOHNSON. 


The Bread of our Forefathers. By Str Wittiam Asaixy. 1928. 
xi + 206 pp. Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. 

The Evolution of the English Farm. By M. E. Sxrsonm. 1927, 
376 pp. en and Unwin. 16s. 

The Account Book of a Kentish Estate, 1616-1704. By Exxanor C. 
oe 1927. xlviii+ 532pp. The British Academy (Milford), 
31s. 6d. 

A History of Agriculture. By N.S. B. Gras. 1925. xxvii + 444 pp. 
New York: Crofts. 15s. 

Tue first of the above works, representing his undelivered Ford 
lectures, forms a fitting conclusion to the late Sir William Ashley’s 
lifelong study of economic history. As the years passed, he turned 
his unique powers more and more towards a critical examination of 
the fundamentals of everyday life in bygone centuries—which is 
tantamount to saying that he fully adeenaieaie the importance of 
studying agricultural economics. Despite the failing health of its 
author, The Bread of our Forefathers reveals the familiar ability, for 
the review ranges from a discussion of grain crops in Roman Britain, 
through excerpts from the Bursar’s books of medieval abbeys, to an 
analysis of the constitution of the loaf during the late war. The 
extracts from inaccessible, or little known, records contained in the 
Appendices, in conjunction with the excellent maps, enhance the 
value of a book which for many years must remain the standard 
authority in its field. 

An honoured and very familiar name appears on the title-page of 
the second work, of which the author of The English Village Community 
would have no cause to be ashamed. Its position is a little difficult 
to assign, as in size it represents more than a school text-book, while 
its matter is scarcely that of an advanced treatise. It probably aims 
at attracting the general reader; if so, it is admirably equipped for 
the purpose. Historians may criticise the fact that exactly one 
quarter of its space is devoted to the prehistoric and Roman periods 
and that considerable prominence is given to archwology. Others 
will consider the treatment of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
inadequate. It is, however, impossible for any writer, apart from 
Lord e, fairly to cover the whole history of the English soutty- 
side within the compass of a single volume, and the present book, 
with its pleasing illustrations, ample references and excellent biblio- 
graphy, affords a good introduction to a very complex subject. 
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Miss Lodge’s Account Book of a Kentish Estate forms one of the 
admirable series of Social and Economic publications sponsored by 
the British Academy. Almost 500 pages are occupied by abstracts 
of expenditure, approximately spanning the seventeenth century ; 
and, although it would not be true to say that they swamp the intro- 
duction, it could be wished that comments and explanations were 
fuller. The interpretation and sifting of the contents of these pages 
will afford future occupation for numerous workers, who will find 
themselves in possession of a volume well indexed and complete with 
a glossary, forming, indeed, a most valuable addition to the book- 
shelves, not only of the local, but of the social and rural, historian. 

Professor Gras has boldly combined within the covers of his work 
an historical description of agriculture in the Old World and in the 
New. Hampered by obvious restrictions of space, he performs his 
task well, for no English reader could, in these circumstances, fairly 
expect to come across any fresh contributions to our knowledge of 
medieval, or even of latter-day, agriculture. In common with other 
American writers, the author gives numerous references to standard 
works, suggests courses of — and, at the end of chapters, sets his 
readers questions to answer. The four chapters devoted to American 
conditions will be of primary interest to British readers, for they 
afford a useful exposition of the economic conditions responsible for 
present-day agrarian developments in the new continent. 

J. A. VENN. 


Romans, Kelts and Saxons in Ancient Britain. By R. E. Zacurisson. 
1927. 95 pp. Upsala: Almgqvist and Wiksell. 3 kronor. 


Ir is difficult to understand for whom this book is primarily 
intended. Published in English by the Kongliga Humanistika 
Vetenskaps Samfundet, its aim would seem to be to reach English 
readers. On the philological side a new interpretation of place-names, 
particularly those compounded with ‘‘ Wall,” offers a fresh outlook and 
will receive the consideration which the weight of the author’s learning 
demands. But on the main thesis, the survival of some part of the 
earlier inhabitants, whether pure Kelts, Romano-British, or even people 
of continental stock in the districts occupied in the first hundred or 
hundred and fifty years of the invasion, Professor Zachrisson would 
seem to be almost preaching to the converted. There can hardly be 
any serious student to-day who believes that the statements of Gildas 
are to be taken quite literally, and, if that is so, obviously the process 
of absorption of the natives as opposed to extermination would tend to 
grow in proportion as the invasion penetrated deeper and deeper into 
the country and the invaders felt their hold becoming more and more 
secure. The evidence provided by place-names, largely gathered from 
charters and the like of dates long after the invasion, does no more than 
confirm that which can be drawn from the study of contemporaneous 
archeological material, that is to say, a gradual advance from east to 
west—a fact that would have stood out all the clearer had the survey- 
table on p. 56 been arranged in a less haphazard manner. Professor 
Zachrisson, however, apparently does not agree entirely with his own 
thesis. He doubts, and justly, the trustworthiness of the early entries 
in the Chronicle dealing with the conquest by way of the southern coast ; 
but, holding fast to the statements about the campaign of a.p. 571, 
he regards the area between the Thames and east Buckinghamshire 
(p. 21) as still at that time debatable land. If the earlier entries down 
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to a.D. 550 are to be doubted, why should those just subsequent to them 
be immediately taken at their full face value? They are merely 
corollary of the story of the conquest by way of the south, and become 
meaningless if the advance was made from east to west throughout. 
No one who has travelled by road along the line of the Icknield Way 
can for one moment imagine that the country between, say, Hitchin 
and Benson, can have offered any real obstacle. The archeological 
finds even suggest that the advance followed both sides of the valley, 
that is, also along the ridge from Sandy to Buckingham. That the 
cemeteries so far known in this intervening tract are neither large nor 
numerous is of no great significance. The greater proportion of heavy 
clay-land as compared with the superior attraction of the alluvial soil 
of the Thames valley is sufficient to explain why, as must often have 
happened in migratory invasions, the new-comers pressed on to the 
Thames valley, where the evidence of extensive settlement becomes at 
once important. Professor Zachrisson’s questioning of the deductions 
of archeological research is, to say the least, strange in view of the 
important contributions of fellow-Scandinavians, such as Salin, Shetelig 
and Aberg, towards the reconstruction of this difficult period. Salin 
was the first to draw attention to the earliest Teutonic remains of purely 
continental types in this country, most of them found along the line 
from Cambridgeshire to the Thames. 

Nor can it be said that the arguments for the absence of permanent 
settlements are convincing. One piece of evidence to the contrary 
will suffice. The Long Wittenham cemetery comprised 46 burials by 
cremation and 188 by inhumation. A village with 234 pagan burials 
immediately opposite the site of the bishopric of Dorchester on Thames, 
which was founded in a.p. 635, a date well within the limit to which 
archeology allows such pagan burials to extend, can hardly be regarded 
as other than permanent, particularly if the old belief that the settle- 
ments in this part of the Thames valley did not begin until after the 
middle of the sixth century is still tenable.? 

The importance of the survival of Romano-British town-names 
seems to be over-stressed. The first settlers were not townsfolk in 
any sense, and, as proved by archeology, generally avoided the town 
sites. The non-existence of Saxon names in later times proves the same 
thing. The question is, when did town-life revive? Presumably 
fairly soon. e widespread absorption of land in the country districts 
between 650 and 1086, which becomes evident from comparison of a 
map comprising the known early Anglo-Saxon sites with the Domesday 
map, is paralleled by that of Roman times in southern England. 


1 Whatever the verdict on the Dorchester finds (see History, 1925, x. 101), 
the rest remain as valuable as before, and one of the earliest of them, on which 
Salin laid some stress (Manadsblad, 1894, p. 29, fig. 7), has now been paralleled 
by a second specimen from Limbury itself (Antiqguaries Journal, viii. Plate 

XII. 1 and 2), whence comes also an early part of buckle-plate of a Scandi- 
navian type (compare ibid., fig. 8, with Mdnadasbdlad, 1896, p. 33, fig. 18). : 

* The explanation of the names Sarsden, Churchill and Cyrices hleawe in 
Water Eaton is interesting. The barrows of Oxfordshire show a marked difference 
in size. Those of the Bronze Age, so far as they have been excavated, are of no 
owen — but alongside these are others ranging from 8 to 15 feet in height. 

hat at Asthall has proved to be Saxon and, judging from the scanty results of 
recent excavations, Round Hill, Stoke Lyne, must Bo of the same date. Two 
similar barrows are connected with the two first names mentioned above; the 
largest above Churchill village, the Squire’s Clump above Sarsden, while the 
name Cyrices hleawe may be preserved in the name Cutslow close to Water 
Eaton, where an unquestionable barrow still exists. 
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Raiders at first, the Saxons were after all true settlers and were as 
concerned in ae their conquests as were the Romans. In both 
cases the protection thus afforded soon gave an impetus to economic 
prosperity, and naturally the towns again recovered their raison d’étre 
as multorum emporia populorum. No war has ever suppressed trade 
for long; the merchants would soon find their way back to their 
ancient haunts, and oe is more natural than that the majority of 
the towns should be called by a title in which the language of the con- 
querors was blended with the memory of its ancient name. The two 
exceptions, Canterbury and Cambridge, were the central foci of two of 
the most important areas of early settlement, at a time when the policy 
of extermination would be at its severest stage, with the result that they 
received entirely new names. 

The idea that the evacuation of the Keltic hill-forts was a result 
of the Saxon conquest is surely wrong. That evacuation took place 
400 years before the Saxons appeared on the scene. As in Spain and 
Gaul, so in Britain it was the Romans who quartered the country with 
their military roads and drew the sting from these camps. There are 
no traces of late Roman, much less late Romano-British, occupation ; 
they belong, in fact, to prehistory. E. Tuurtow LEzps. 


The Medieval English Sheriff, to 1300. By W. A. Morris. 1927. 
xviii + 291 pp. Manchester University Press. 21s. 

Proressor Morris traces the evolution of the Anglo-Saxon sheriff 
from the King’s reeve administering a royal burh in the tenth century, 
and his conversion by the Conqueror into the semi-feudal Norman 
vicecomes, chosen by and responsible to the King alone, but, once 
appointed, exercising his office with considerable independence. The 
reduction of the over-mighty baronial sheriff by Henry I and Henry II 
to the main “ local administrative agent of institutional absolutism,” 
and the uses to which John put this perfected instrument are next 
described. The last four chapters, after a brief account of thirteenth- 
century developments in the appointment of sheriffs, analyse in detail 
the functions and characteristics of the matured office. 

Although, drawing on a large field of various authorities, Dr. Morris 
unearths countless new details, he naturally makes no startlingly new 
discoveries, especially as he practically reprints his earlier articles on 
the sheriffs.1_ His book is therefore important because it collects into a 
single compact volume all the known facts concerning the office of 
sheriff down to a.D. 1300. He gives a complete, exhaustive and orderly 
account of the general characteristics of the office in each of the six 
periods he takes, and his book will long be the standard authority on 
the subject. It fully establishes the enormous importance of the 
sheriff in every branch of the administration, even in a.D. 1300, when 
his judicial functions were mainly executive and his fiscal duties had 
— to be less exclusively important. Further, we realise that long 
before a.D. 1200 the sheriff had become wholly the ‘“ King’s man,’ 
for feudal tendencies had been uprooted or rendered innocuous, while 
the county courts never “ elected ” sheriffs until the thirteenth century. 

Unfortunately, the book will remain a work of reference only, not 
merely on account of the bald style, the daunting array of massed foot- 
notes, and the bristling italics of inevitable technicalities, making the 
earlier chapters as forbidding as a mathematical text-book, but 
primarily because the author’s method is dull. Throughout the book, 


1 English Historical Review, xxxi, xxxiii, xxxvii. 


s 2 
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but especially in the second half, he allows the collection and analysis 
of descriptive facts to dominate him excessively; the catalogue of the 
sheriff's functions tends increasingly to exclude discussion of their 
significance, and, still worse, to submerge the theme of continuous 
development. A series of separate studies, written at widely different 
times, replaces the expected narrative of institutional evolution. The 
effects of political events upon the development of the office are largely 
ignored in the last four chapters, and the influence of the characteristics 
of the shrievalty upon political history is inadequately treated through- 
out. Thus we are not shown how the Angevin development of the 
office provoked much of the thirteenth-century reform movement; 
nor is the incipient decay of the office by 1300 adequately explained. 
The significance of the Barons’ War as a crisis in the history of the 
shrievalty is entirely lost, though responsibility of the sheriff to a 
baronial Council and control of his election by the county court were 
two of the main issues. 

Faulty political history and misreading of documents cause frequent 
blunders in allusions to the period 1258-67.!_ Place-names sometimes 
go unidentified; witness Len (Lynn) (pp. 186, 223), Blancminster 
(Whitchurch or Oswestry) (p. 217) and St. Botulph (Boston) (p. 269). 
The index is disappointingly brief for so important a subject; 
certain items are misplaced, and several page references omitted. 
Misprints occur somewhat too frequently. Dr. Morris has compiled 
a most useful store of facts, but he has lacked the courage to interpret 
them ; and though, despite some regrettable blemishes of workmanship, 
his book will be the foundation of a future history of the shrievalty, 
that history remains to be written. R. F. TREHARNE. 


The Camden Miscellany, Volumes XIII, XTV. 1924, 1926. The Royal 
Historical Society. 

Tue ten items which make up these two volumes are very neatly 
divided between the claims of medieval and modern history, five 
being allotted to each; and though the methods adopted by the 
different editors in dealing with the documents they publish are 
necessarily not identical, the standards they observe are throughout 
sound and scholarly. The first document in point of date is the will 
of that Peter de Aqua-Blanca, Bishop of Hereford (XIV; pp. v-xi, 
1-13), whose memory, according to Matthew Paris, ‘‘exhales a 
sulphureous and very foul stench”; this is contributed by Canon 
C. t Woodruff, and is interesting in that it shows that, contrary to 
previous opinion, the bishop died in 1268 in his own diocese and not 
in Savoy. The discovery of this will also led to the examination of 
his tomb in Hereford Cathedral and to the justification of the local 


1 The commissioners of 1258 were not appointed “to watch the sheriffs ” 
(p. 169); the counsellors’ oath of 1257 is wrongly cited for the reforms of 1258 
(p. 170, n. 17); Henry’s counter-attack on the barons began in January 1259/60, 
not in September 1261 (p. 172); King Richard’s award in 1262 has been sadly 
misread (p. 173); the battle of Lewes was fought in May, not June (p. 173); the 
highly significant functions of the custos pacis are almost ignored, and seem to be 
confused with those of the coroner (p. 238, n. 288); the interesting “elections” of 
sheriffs in June 1264 are unnoticed; John FitzJohn, sheriff of Cumberland after 
Lewes, was the son of John FitzGeoffrey, not of John de Vipont (p. 180); Henry 
III was quite powerless to appoint royalist sheriffs early in 1265 WP: 174, n. 49, 
—none of the cases cited is evidence of royalist sheriffs appointed by Henry between 
Lewes and Evesham); the commissions recorded in Cal, Pat. Rolls, 1268-66, 
p. 490, are not appointments of sheriffs (p. 174). 
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but rather discredited tradition that he was actually buried there, 
and not in that other tomb of his which was once in the church of 
Aiguebelle near Chambéry. . AF ie 

This is followed by the “‘ Gesta Dunelmensia ” (XIII; pp. iv—xiv, 
1-58), edited by Professor R. K. Richardson, a very lively account of 
the bitter struggle — the year 1300 between Bishop Anthony 
Bec of Durham and Richard de Hoton, Prior of the Benedictine 
monastery there; a struggle that reaches its climax when the prior is 
torn from his stall by the guards of his would-be successor, after 
clinging to it almost continuously for three days and three nights, 
and is hurried off to prison, where a month later, addendo gravibus 
graviora, his long beard is shaved off at a cum aqua frigida, 
and hot candle-grease is as on his bare neck. 

“The Ransom of John I, King of France, 1360-1370” (XIV; 

p. vii-xxvi, 1-44), consists of a series of documents edited with an 
excellent introduction by Miss D. M. Broome; it is of such an intricate 
nature as to make the heart of the student of medieval finance beat 
with a strange and wonderful joy. The ‘ Historia mirabilis parlia- 
menti, a.D. 1386,” of Thomas Favent (XIV; pp. v-—viii, 1-27) is 
contributed by Miss May McKisack; notwithstanding its title, its 
most interesting feature is its spirited account of the proceedings of 
the parliament of 1388. As it was probably written almost at once 
and by one who was an eye-witness of much that he was describing, 
the details with which the narrative is adorned are of considerable 
value. The ‘Supplementary Stonor Letters and Papers” (XIII; 

p. v-viii, 1-26), edited by the late C. L. Kingsford, are decidedly 
atl (but it should be noted that the introduction contains a list of 
corrigenda to be made in the two earlier volumes of Stonor Letters) ; 
the same may be said of the “ Devereux Papers” (XIII; pp. v-x, 
1-36), edited by H. E. Malden. 

The next three items in point of date are most happily related to 
one another. ‘‘The Voyages of Capt. William Jackson” (XIIT; 
pp. v-xvi, 1-39), edited by V. T. Harlow, tells of the activities of that 
abie ruffian in the Caribbean Sea during the years 1642-5; one of the 
things that Mr. Harlow stresses most in his introduction is that 
Jackson’s voyage served as a strong incentive to the more celebrated 
expedition of Penn and Venables against St. Domingo and Jamaica 
in 1655. Of the attacks on these two islands Miss Irene A. Wright 
has translated a series of Spanish narratives (XIV; pp. vii—xiii, 1-80; 
XIII; pp. v-vi, 1-32)—the first accounts written from the Spanish 
point of view that have been published—and it is most interesting to 
note how exactly these confirm the main details of the expedition 
both in its failure and its little measure of success, as we already know 
. them from the English sources edited by Professor Firth. Both 
Mr. Harlow and Miss Wright have done their editorial work admirably, 
though occasionally the English of Miss Wright’s translation is a little 
difficult.* It is also rather unfortunate that the only footnote in 
which Miss Wright does more than explain her text should be devoted 
to a lyrical outburst in praise of the Englishmen’s working and planting 
in Jamaica; for Sedgwick, the new commissioner sent out from 
England in 1655, complained most bitterly, “Dig or plant they 
neither can nor will, but do rather starve than work.” ? 

' The Narrative of General Venables, Camden Soc., 1900. 

* E.g. in the “ English Conquest of Jamaica,” p. 22, lines 7-8, p. 24, line 27. 

* Sedgwick to the Protector, 5 Nov. 1655: Thurloe Papers, iv. 154. 
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Mr. Harlow’s introduction is open to more serious criticism: he 
worships somewhat blindly the delusive conception of Cromwell as 
the conscious founder of the British Empire; he much over-estimates, 
as Miss Wright’s account shows, the strength of the Spanish colony 
of Jamaica and the consequent credit Jackson and his 900 men deserve 
for the occupation of St. Iago de la Vega, its chief town (p. xvi); the 
whole fighting strength of the island was probably not nearly so great 
as Jackson’s force. And, most important of all, he fails to realise 
that Colonel Modiford’s uncritical optimism was partly responsible 
for the failure of the expedition of 1655; if Jackson’s voyage taught 
any lesson at all, it should have shown quite clearly the enormous 
difficulties in the way of the conquest of the Spanish population in 
the New World. Sad experience had taught them how to defend 
themselves best and, judged by Elizabethan standards, the voyage 
failed to achieve even its most limited object—large profits on the 
capital invested. 

The final item in the collection is the “‘ Embajada Espafiola ” 
(XIV; pp. v—xi, 1-46); this consists of a general sketch of the duties 
and qualities of an ambassador as they presented themselves to the 
eye of a Spanish diplomatist writing at the end of the seventeenth 
century. It is especially interesting for its account of the ambassador’s 
privilege of “franchise du quartier ”’ in Madrid. It is published both 
in the original Spanish and in an English translation by Mr. H. J. 
Chaytor, who contributes an excellent introduction. 

E. R. Apar. 


Anglo-Dutch Relations, to the death of William III. By J. F. Brnsz. 
1925. xix-+293 pp. TheHague: Nijhoff. (Milford). 16s. 

Dr. BENsE is engaged on a most attractive piece of scholarship. 
He is compiling a Dictionary of Low-Dutch words which have passed 
into English speech, using the word Low-Dutch for Dutch and other 
continental Low-German dialects. He has been struck, and indeed 
any worker in these fields must be struck, by the large numbers of 
Low-Dutch words which have in the course of time found a permanent 
or temporary home on English soil, and the completion of his work 
will be awaited with considerable interest. At present we have an 
introductory volume on Anglo-Dutch relations. Dr. Bense brings 
together in a convenient form a good deal of material which is not 
always easy to come by, but it must be admitted that his volume is 
little more than a collection of extracts from the works of well-known 
and mostly modern historians and writers. He brings us nothing new 
and is not concerned with primary authorities. Any writer with 
material which deals with Anglo-Dutch relations is sufficient for his 
John Evelyn is quoted as the authority for the statement 

that ae. on his return from England, cast up at Leyden a very 
steep artificial mount as a place to retire to in case of any sudden 
inundations. We find Stow’s Annals used again and again to support 
historical facts between 1066 and 1272. Stow and Green are the 
authorities for the account of Edward I’s Flemish visit; Dr. Bense 
does not make any use of the actual accounts of the expedition printed 
by Kervyn de Lettenhove. For details concerning the Staple we are 
referred to Smith’s Memoirs of the Wool Trade, published in 1757. 
There is no mention of Gilliodt’s Inventaire des Archives de Bruges, 
nor of his Cartulaire, and not a single reference to the Hansisches 
Urkundenbuch—to speak of texts alone. Toll’s Englands Beziehungen 
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zu den Niederlanden is unmentioned. A large portion of the book is 
merely a summary of Froissart, who is quoted with the oddest circum- 
locution from Buchon’s edition: e.g. Frois., T.1.01.PI., CXXVII. 
What all this signifies, I, for one, have no idea. 

Luckily no k on Anglo-Dutch relations can be dull. When 
we reach the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and are face to face 
with such people as Stow, Pepys and Evelyn no reader can help being 
interested. Stow watching a Dutchman capering on the weather-cock 
on the top of St. Paul’s, Pepys on yr before a Dutch giant, tr ing 
to reach his eyebrows with the tip of his fingers, may not have adde 
many Dutch words to the English vocabulary, but they certainly 
colour the narrative. 

Dr. Bense’s book is a book in which to refresh the memory on all 
questions concerning Anglo-Dutch relations. With a little more care 
and research it might have been a source book as well. M. Lzrts. 


L’Empire Mongol (deuxiéme phase). Par Lucren Bouvat. (Histoire 
du Monde, publiée sous la direction de M. E. Cavaignac, tome 
viii.) 1927. 364 pp. Paris: Boccard. 30 frs. 


Tuts volume of M. Cavaignac’s Histoire du Monde may be recom- 
mended to the English reader mainly as describing the course of events 
in Central Asia which led to the establishment of the Mughal Empire 
in India. Apart from the last section of the book, which deals with the 
history of the khanate of Khiva, M. Bouvat, who is the librarian of 
the Société asiatique, devotes some two-thirds of his space to Timur 
and his conquests, and the doings of his successors in Khwarezm until 
their overthrow by the Usbegs at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
—the event which turned the attention of Baber to India. This earlier 
portion of the story he describes at much greater length than he does 
the later and more familiar sequel. But even so the scale seems to us 
to have been too small to permit much of the colour and romance of 
the period to appear. M. Bouvat, however, provides the reader with 
a brief, highly condensed narrative that is exceedingly useful even if it 
cannot be read with all the interest that the subject might evoke. 
The history of the Timurids well deserves study, if only for its curious 
and interesting parallels with the history of the Mughals. You find 
the same magnificent court, the same splendid buildings, the same 
incomplete organisation, the same fraternal wars leading to the same 
conclusion, the same love of literature and art amid the preoccupations 
of war and government. Especially valuable are the bibliographies 
prefixed to each section of the volume. M. Bouvat gives the reader 
sound lists of authorities, including on the one side the leading trans- 
lations and secondary works, and on the other the principal documents 
in Turkish and Persian, so that he will serve as a good guide to both 
the learned and the unlearned seeking further information on the 
history of the Timurids. H. DopwWELL. 


Sir John Hawkins: the Time and the Man. By James A. WILLIAMSON. 
1927. xii-+ 542 pp. Clarendon Press. 20s. 


Sm Joun Hawks has suffered from the counter-attraction of 
his more impetuous and brilliant contemporary, Drake; and the 
temper of the one was sufficiently a foil to that of the other to make 
our closer study of Drake’s career do some disservice to the fame of 
Hawkins. This Dr. Williamson has remedied, and remedied judi- 
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ciously, in his admirable work on Sir John Hawkins and his time. 
Though so well-known a repository as the Cotton collection of manu. 
scripts has yielded him an unknown account, and the fullest we 
possess, of the third slaving voyage, he has gone beyond the more 
familiar sources of naval biography, and one cannot but be struck 
by the success with which he has rifled the records of the court of 
Admiralty. 

The book is more than a biography of John Hawkins. It opens 
with a study of his father, and stresses the French and Portuguese 
connections of his trade in order to explain how old William Hawkins 
came to be the pioneer in an interloping English trade with Brazil, 
and the only one of the early English traders to combine the West 
African with the Brazil trade. Thus it is via a family tradition that 
Mr. Williamson approaches the famous slaving voyages of John 
Hawkins, and one is further helped to an understanding of them by 
an interesting account of English trade with Guinea under Edward VI 
and Mary. In the same way the account of Hawkins’ administrative 
work as Treasurer of the Navy is prefaced by an excellent brief survey 
of the development of the navy from the fifteenth century; teachers 
who want the significant points in this development put clearly and 
succinctly cannot do better than turn to the opening chapter in 
book III of Mr. Williamson’s work. It was in his administrative work 
that Hawkins had to face attacks upon his good name that have left 
their taint to this day, and it is by no means easy to thread one’s 
way through the various charges of malversation which arose from 
his substitution for the old, and obviously corrupt, system of direct 
repair and upkeep of the navy, a system by which he contracted as 
a private individual to do the work for a fixed annual sum. But 
Mr. Williamson does well to cling to the two ultimate facts that the 
ships were in good condition in the Armada year and that the cost of 
upkeep to the Crown had been considerably less under the new than 
under the old system. The moral is not limited to the navy. 

Mr. Williamson’s modesty, no less than the literary ook scholarly 
standard of his book, turns the edge of any criticism that one may 
be prompted to make; but his historical judgment is not always 
happy nor are his obiter scripta. The most striking instance is his 
strong desire to introduce into the slaving voyages a plan of Hawkins’ 
for offering his services to Spain as a naval guard in the New 
World against French freebooters. So far as I can see there is no 
evidence to warrant the speculation, nor do the facts need it for their 
full elucidation; and legitimate speculation must take off from one 
or the other basis. Mr. Williamson does indeed try to find some 
evidence by forcing upon certain phrases (pp. 106, 167, 169) a con- 
notation which is unnecessary and which I do not for a moment think 
they will bear; and since in the two latter instances the phrases 
purport to be part of the queen’s instructions, one wonders whether 
Mr. Williamson thinks that Elizabeth was a party to Hawkins’ plan. 
It is the same rather errant judgment which leads him on p. 170 to 
preface Hawkins’ letter to a Spanish bishop with a paragraph on his 
religion. If there is any connection, it is the most tenuous. I mention 
these examples only because they indicate what I think is a weakness 
in interpretation that peeps out on other occasions. On pp. 90-91 
Mr. Williamson has a note on the authenticity of Hawkins’ journey 
to Spain in 1563-4 in which he sets forth his reason for thinking that 
Hawkins actually went. I think the evidence suggests that he 
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intended going but at the last minute changed his mind and sent his 
servant instead. This would explain, what Mr. Williamson has 
evidently overlooked, Challoner’s endorsement on the letter written 
by Elizabeth on Hawkins’ behalf in September 1563: “‘ Received by 
awkin’s servant, at Balbastro, 23 Jan. 1564.1 It would also 
explain, without having to invent an improbable proposed second 
journey, Challoner’s later remark to Hawkins, “So in mine opinion 
ye did well not to come hither yourself.” And as it is evident that 
Hawkins did at first intend to go himself, it is easy to understand 
why Tipton at Seville thought on 8 December that Hawkins would 
by then be with Challoner. J. E. NEALE. 


A Descriptive List of the Printed Maps of Norfolk, 1574-1916, with a 
Descriptive List of Norwich Plans, 1541-1914. By T. Cuuss and 
G.A.SrerHen. 1928. xvi-+ 289pp. Norwich: Jarrold. 30s. 

The Public Library and the Historical Student. By G. A. STEPHEN. 
1928. 28 pp. The Norfolk Chronicle: 34d., post free. 

The Norwich Guildhall. By E. A. Kent. 1928. Printed for the 
Corporation. 74d., post free (from the City accountant). 


THE volume entitled Norfolk Maps and Norwich Plans is an 
important work not merely from the point of view of that county, but 
also for all those interested in local history, since much of the matter 
it contains applies to many others besides Norfolk. Mr. Chubb, who 
was the head of the Map Room of the British Museum, and Mr. Stephen, 
the City Librarian of Norwich, have earned the gratitude of all local 
historians for their very thorough lists of printed maps and plans 
arranged in chronological order, together with biographical notes 
about the authors and engravers. Thus we get brief but valuable 
accounts of about 150 people, including Braun, Hogenberg, Hollar, 
Keer, Morden, Saxton and Speed, as well as of the works in which the 
maps or plans were issued. 

hese maps and plans are for the most part beautifully reproduced. 
The only criticism we have to offer is that those of Saxton (1574), 
Jansson (1630), Bowen (1749) and Kirkpatrick (1723) should have 
been given us on a larger scale, as has been done successfully in the 
case of Hochstetter’s plan of Norwich in 1789. 

The value of the work is further enhanced by an account in the 
Introduction of writers on English cartography, and a sketch of the 
birth and development of that science. 

The Norfolk Chronicle has reprinted a paper read by Mr. Stephen 
before the Norwich Branch of the Historical Association, in which he 
gave his audience not only an account of the material they would find 
in the Norwich Public Eaiveces. but also a useful sketch of the 
national archives, especially the Public Records, and of the Camden 
Society, the Central Library for Students, and other matters with 
which readers should be acquainted. 

Mr. Kent’s account of the fabric and the ancient stained glass in 
the Norwich Guildhall is another indication of the activity of Norwich 
in local research. It is an interesting attempt to show why the 
Guildhall has its present form, and incidentally it illustrates the 
history of the city. It contains some very good reproductions of 
photographs and drawings, and a careful account of the stained glass 
in the windows. Water J. HaRTE. 


1 Calendar of State Papere, Foreign, 1563, No. 1210. 
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Social and Political Ideas of some English Thinkers of the Augustan 
Age. Edited by F. J.C. Hearnsnaw. 1928. 246 pp. Harrap, 
7s. 6d. 

Tuts is the fourth series of lectures arranged at King’s College 
to illustrate the progress of political thought. It is perhaps the 
least valuable of the four from the point of view of the political 
philosopher, but not from the point of view of the historian. If for 
“ thinkers ”’ the title ‘‘ pamphleteers ’’ had been substituted, it would 
have been more accurate. None of the writers selected for comment, 
except perhaps Filmer and Locke, can be described as “ thinkers” 
in any strict sense of the term.. And so the attention of the reader is 
necessarily concentrated rather on the subject-matter of the various 
pamphlets than upon any consistent system of political thought 
developed by their authors. In consequence the lecturers are mostly 
historians and write from the historical point of view. Historians are 
rarely philosophers, and a are still more rarely historians. 
The only lecturer who employs the jargon of philosophy is Mr. Driver, 
who deals with Locke, and he makes at least two statements which 
will puzzle the mere student of history. He says (p. 73) that Locke 
“lost his original Puritanism and became an denied” But 


when did an Independent cease to be a Puritan? Or what is the 
antithesis between Independency and Puritanism? Again (p. 185), 
Mr. Driver insists quite rightly upon the importance of the year 1685 as 
the last great effort of the Counter Reformation, and illustrates it by 
saying that “in February of that year James II had declared himself 
a 


atholic.”” A historian familiar with the history of the Test Act and 
the Exclusion Bill would say that James had declared his Catholicism 
long before 1685. These, however, are slight slips in one of the ablest 
contributions to the volume. The least coherent of the lectures is that 
on the Non-jurors, and the least important from the point of view of 
political thought is that on Hoadly. All the other lectures contain 
a good deal of biography, a fair amount of history, and an infini- 
-tesimal amount of political thought that has any value apart from its 
contemporary reference to the concrete problems of the time. A word 
of praise should be given to Mr. G. N. Clark’s introductory lecture, 
which admirably summarises what the subsequent lecturers say in 
greater detail. R. Lopes. 


The French Refugees at the Cape. Second edition. By C. G. Bora. 
1921. viii+ 171 pp. Cape Times. ; 

Social Life in the Cape Colony in the Eighteenth Century. By C. G. 
Borua. 1927. 109 pp. Cape Town: Juta. 5s. 

In the first of these books, which appeared some years ago, the 
narrative sections give brief, but lucid, accounts of the condition of the 
Cape at the close of the seventeenth century, and of the arrival and 
settlement of the Huguenots. Mr. Botha, who is Chief Archivist of 
the Union, has used to good purpose judicial records, muster rolls and 
orphan chamber records in addition to more obvious sources of informa- 
tion. The central sections comprise a mass of detail, the interest of 
which is mainly genealogical. But men of Huguenot descent have 
reyes a great part in South African affairs, and Mr. Botha’s researches 

ill meet with welcoming interest from readers in the sub-continent. 

Social Life in the Cape Colony has been written to give a “‘ brief and 
general review of the life of the Europeans at the Cape.” It provides, 
in a readily accessible form, a large number of interesting facts relating 
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to social life under the rule of the Dutch East India Company. The 
arrangement is not perhaps the best that could have been made. 
The division of the matter into ‘‘ Town ” and “ Country ” is the out- 
come of Mr. Botha’s contention that the country people led quite a 
different life from those in the town. This is largely true; but it is 
surely an exaggeration to state that the people were ‘“‘ drawn from 
different European countries” (p. 12), and the method leads to a 
certain amount of repetition. Nevertheless, the book contains much 
interesting matter, especially the sections on domestic life and house- 
hold articles. A. F. Hatrerstey. 


The Defence of Piedmont, 1742-1748 : a prelude to the study of Napoleon. 
By Spenser WILKINSON. 1927. x-+-343 pp. Clarendon Press. 21s. 

Or all the wars we have waged, the War of the Austrian Succession 
is, to English readers, the least understood and the least intelligible. 
Dettingen and Fontenoy are, it is true, familar names, but the former 
battle is only remembered because of the last appearance of a king in 
the field, and few students could tell offhand why a British army was 
fighting on that particular spot. Fewer still could pass an examina- 
tion in the details of the war which was waged at the same time in 
Italy, or could explain the importance of the battles of Campo Santo, 
Bassignana, and Piacenza. Experts in military history may be 
acquainted with the campaigns of Frederick the Great, of Marshal Saxe, 
and of Traun, but even they are probably unfamiliar with the exploits 
of Conti or Maillebois or Charles Emmanuel. From this oblivion the 
war waged in Italy by Spain and France against Austria and Sardinia, 
aided by a British naval force, has been rescued by the publica- 
tion of the present volume. Sir Spenser Wilkinson has brought out 
clearly the immense difficulties of Alpine warfare in the eighteenth 
century, when there were no metalled roads over the passes, and the 
importance given to the rulers of Savoy—Piedmont by their command 
of the exits from the chief passes. The reader is enabled to follow 
the complicated movements of the troops by a series of admirable maps 
and plans. The heroes of the book are Conti and Maillebois and their 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, Pierre Bourcet, an engineer officer, 
who supplied the two commanders-in-chief with the necessary topo- 
graphical guidance. To these men, in the view of the author, Napoleon 
was indebted for invaluable lessons which he turned to account in the 
opening moves of his great campaign in 1796. 

The non-military reader will be less interested in the tactical details 
of the war than in its political setting and its influence on the relations 
of the contending Powers. This aspect of the war has been succinctly 
but on the whole adequately and accurately dealt with, particularly in 
reference to the origin and the early stages of the war. In the later 
years, and especially at the time of the fateful siege of Genoa, the 
en references become more jejune and less helpful. The author 

rings out quite clearly the jealousy and suspicion, mostly on the 
Spanish side, which marred the co-operation of the two Bourbon 
Powers, but he slurs over the even more embittered feeling that arose 
from 1746 onwards between Austria and Sardinia, and he says nothing 
of the frantic efforts of the British Government to restore some measure 
of harmony. He alludes (p. 317) to the presence at headquarters of a 
certain General Wentworth, but gives no indications of the objects of 
his mission or of the difficulties of his task. Yet these matters had a 
real bearing upon the course of the war. R. Lopez. 
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Christianity and the French Revolution. By A. Avtarp. 1927. 
163 pp. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

Etienne Delcher, Evéque constitutionnel de la Haute-Loire. Par l’Apph 
F. Barry. 1925. 361 pp. Librairie ancienne Honoré Cham. 
pion. 30 frs. 


THovuGH the volume containing a translation of M. Aulard’s book 
looks rather a large one, it is really little more than a long essay or a 
summary. The work itself only extends to about 120 pages, and the 
pages are not large. It is written by the greatest living authority 
on the details of the Revolution, and will be of great service to teachers 
and students of the period; for it presents in a clear and continuous 
narrative events which are usually seen in detached episodes and 
obscured by passion and prejudice. The characteristics of the book 
are what we are accustomed to from its distinguished author : scrupu- 
lous fairness in the collection and presentation of facts, an almost 
servile devotion to the letter of his documents, a refusal to accept the 
assistance of philosophy or psychology or imagination. The book is 
in consequence more convincing as a narrative of the external features 
of the story than as an interpretation of them. But it is extremely 
interesting and often challenging. M. Aulard does not think that the 
hold of religion on France and even on the peasantry before the 
Revolution was as strong as it is sometimes represented. He declares 
—and proves—that there was no hostility to religion and catholicism 
in the early stages of the Revolution, and he recognises the great 
services rendered to the ae cause in its earliest difficulties by the 
support of the majority of t eclergy. The rift between the Revolution 
and religion began with the Civil Constitution of the clergy, which 
was not anti-religious or even anti-catholic, but was wholly nationalist. 
The attack on Catholicism and Christianity which was so prominent 
a feature of the period of the Terror is traced, like the Terror itself, 
to the pressure of the foreign war; but M. Aulard makes it clear that 
Christianity was never abolished by the state in spite of the popular 
belief that it was. The worship of Reason was Parisian, though the 
movement began in the provinces; the festival of the Supreme Being 
was accepted by the Convention, but even then Christianity was not 
abolished. M. Aulard thinks, however, that it might easily have come 
to that if the war had remained threatening to the life of the republic 
a little longer. He does not think that there was any widespread or 
passionate opposition to the practical suppression of Christian worship 
in France; but here his last chapter seems in some conflict with his 
earlier one. For directly the pressure of the war was removed, 
“‘there was a universal stir, and on every side a cry went up for the 
restoration of the churches.” 

So small a book on so great a subject inevitably leaves many gaps. 
We should have welcomed more light on the suppression of the monas- 
teries and the fate of the monastic buildings; more about theo- 
eae eae that strange rival to Catholicism so strongly supported 

y the Directory; more about the Pa played by the memories of 
Jansenism in the religious policy of the time. But the book is a 
wonderful exhibition of historical knowledge and scientific method, 
and deserves the warmest welcome. 

The biography of Bishop Delcher is a most interesting book, 
charmingly written and full of incidents that illuminate the period. 
It is a curious contrast and also a valuable complement to M. Aulard’s 
book. It has the imprimatur, and is written in full sympathy with 
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Catholicism; but it gives the impression of great honesty and is 
inspired by a desire to see the religious controversies of the day as 
they presented themselves to a sympathiser with the Revolution. 
It is founded apparently on a thorough knowledge of the local records 
and histories, and it allows us—a most valuable privilege—to see 
what the Revolution meant to a priest in a remote corner of France 
who loved both his church and his nation. The weakness of the 
book is that it reveals no sufficient knowledge of the Revolution in its 
general aspects. For general history the author tells us he has used 
the books ‘“‘ qui passent pour les mieux composés et qui jouissent 
d’une plus grande autorité auprés des catholiques.” His chief authority 
is Taine; of Sorel and of Aulard he does not seem to have heard. 
He shows no comprehension at all of the influence of the foreign war 
on the fortunes, even the religious fortunes, of the Revolution. Had 
he read M. Aulard’s Christianity and the French Revolution a good 
many pages would have had to be altered. 

The value of the book then is biographical and local; and its 
value is great. It can be read throughout with keen interest. The 
author disapproves of almost every step in Delcher’s life until his 
final reconciliation with Rome, but he believes in the purity of his 
intentions, his real piety, and his profound love of peace and unity. 
His discussion of the various points at issue between the constitutional 
and the dissident priests is most helpful to an understanding of the 
time. The Civil Constitution of the clergy he traces (and here he is 
in real agreement with Aulard) to Gallicanism and Jansenism; both 
of them he calls poisonous, and Jansenism he (curiously) blames for 
trying to impose its doctrine ‘‘ by force, without regard to persuasion 
and the freedom of the will.” There is on p. 111 an interesting 
account of the election of a constitutional bishop. The electors (of 
whatever religious confession) marched to the cathedral; they sang 
the Veni Creator and the organ played Ca Ira and Les aristocrates a 
la lanterne ; there was some danger of a free fight. No one had got 
the required votes at first; but subsequently Delcher was elected by 
a handsome majority. The office which he had thus won was a con- 
stant source of trouble to him; only a minority of the Catholics 
followed him at first, and then there came the Terror and the anti- 
Christian movement. Everything depended on the “‘ Representative 
on mission,” and Reynaud was a Jacobin of the purest type. The 
Festival of Reason was imposed on the district; and it is clear (though 
this has often been doubted) that the new cult was not atheism but 
a form of deism. The hymn on p. 215 speaks of Equality, Reason 
and Liberty as being “‘ les plus beaux dons de la Divinité.”” Delcher 
was always firm in his devotion to Catholicism and to Christianity, 
and he could not in consequence make terms with the new movement. 
He was imprisoned for some months, and when he emerged with the 
coming of the reaction he found the national church supported by a 
handful, and its priests unpaid and starving, while the non-jurors 
had large flocks and enjoyed in many cases good stipends. Delcher 
struggled for unity and, when it came in a strange guise from Napoleon, 
= oe it with enthusiasm and made no delay in resigning his 

ishopric. 

I can claim no more space for this most interesting book. But 
may I note two judgments of the Abbé’s which have puzzled me? 
On p. 176 he seems to imply that the monks were on the whole glad 
to leave their monasteries. And on p. 198 a priest who was executed 
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in 1793 is called “The first man who since the time of the Roman 

Emperors gave his life for his faith in France as the result of a public 

edict.” Faith then it would seem is not faith unless it is Catholic 

and Roman; otherwise a good many Huguenots would claim priority, 
. J. Grant, 


The Cleghorn Papers, being the Diary of Hugh Cleghorn, 1795-1796. 
Edited by Huch Nem. 1927. xvii-+ 295 pp. Black. 18s. 
TuIs very interesting collection has suffered from inadequate 
editing. The diary of Hugh Cleghorn thoroughly deserved publication. 
Beginning life as Professor of Civil and Natural History at St. Andrews, 
he was employed by Dundas, always on the look-out for Scottish 
talent, as a secret agent on the Continent, where he had a large circle 
of acquaintance. The particular business on which he was employed 
in 1795 was to persuade the Count de Meuron to withdraw the Swiss 
regiment of which he was colonel propridtaire from Dutch service in 
Ceylon, which the English were about to attack. Cleghorn achieved 
this without great difficulty, for the Dutch had hurt the count in his 
tenderest points by disputing the payments due to him and by refusing 
him the military rank to which he thought himself entitled. But, 
having got the count’s orders, Cleghorn had also to secure their full 
execution. He therefore insisted that de Meuron should accompany 
him to Ceylon personally to see that his regiment really did change 
sides. The result was a hurried, expensive, and troublesome voyage, 
of which Cleghorn gives a vivid and lively account; and when at last 
the travellers reached India, Cleghorn contrived to get the orders 
conveyed to the commandant of the regiment in a Dutch cheese, the 
regiment came over to the English service, and the Dutch lost Ceylon. 
This story was well worth telling. But the notes which accompany 
the diary and letters are all, or might all, have been drawn from 
authorities no more recondite than the Dictionary of National Biography 
and the Oxford Dictionary. The result is that many allusions are 
passed over unexplained, and the reader finds little that he does not 
know already. Further, Mr. Neil has, with extraordinary carelessness, 
omitted to distinguish by any typographical difference his own con- 
tributions to the volume from those of Cleghorn; and as the editor’s 
comments are to be found scattered over several of the chapters, 
there is often nothing to show the source of a paragraph except its 
own internal evidence. H. DopwELL. 


Health, Wealth and Population in the Early Days of the Industrial 
Revolution. By Manet C. Burr. 1926. xi-+ 290 pp. Rout- 
ledge. 10s. 6d. 


ALTHOUGH it has never been considered essential that a historian 
of politics should have been at least a member of the House of Commons, 
and men have written acceptably upon the history of legal institutions 
without having been called to the bar or admitted solicitors, a medical 
diploma seems to have been regarded as a qualification (sometimes it 
has been the only qualification) of a writer on the history of medicine. 
But a medical training does not foster the qualities of an historian, 
and the technicalities of the science—as distinct from the art—of 
medicine are no more perplexing than those of law or statecraft. It is, 
therefore, of good omen that a student of economic history should not 
have feared to write what is essentially a medical history, and Dr. M. C. 
Buer’s book is one very few medical men or women could have written. 
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The one defect which might not—I do not say would not—have been 
nt had the writer been of the faculty is that two important 
contributions to her subject by the late Dr. John Brownlee which 
appeared in medical journals have been overlooked. One of her theses 
is that the increase of population in the last decades of the eighteenth 
century was due wholly to a declining death-rate, not at all to an 
increasing birth-rate. But, having subjected the data to a very 
searching analysis, Dr. Brownlee not only showed that all methods of 
estimation led to the conclusion that the death-rate was falling and the 
birth-rate rising at the end of that century, but he further made it 
probable that the crude birth-rate understated not, as Miss Buer 
sup , overstated, the change in fertility ; ? that the real difference 
in that respect between the first and last decades of the century was 
even more than the difference between 31-5 and 37-3 per thousand. 
As he remarked, ‘‘ So great a change cannot be explained except by an 
increase of fertility, since, as has mn seen, there is no evidence that 
the variations in the marriage-rate would produce alteration in the 
birth-rate to anything like this extent.”’ I think, therefore, that Miss 
Buer has too lightly dismissed the hypothesis that increasing fertility 
was one of the factors of the increasing population during the industrial 
revolution; but she undoubtedly is right in holding that a declining 
death-rate, more particularly in the early years of life, was a factor of 
importance. 

Two other general criticisms suggest themselves. In the first place, 
Miss Buer perhaps exaggerates the strength and prevalence of the belief 
in a pre-industrial golden age. Ordinary people take their tone in 
these matters from the ‘‘ standard” books. We have all read our 
Lecky, and Lecky does indeed paint in very gloomy colours some of the 
evils of transition; yet this very description is prefaced by the remark : 


Millions of men and women are now living in England who could not possibly 
have subsisted there but for the great inventions that have been described; and 
in spite of many fluctuations, the wages of this vastly increased population have 
usually been higher, not merely absolutely but also in their purchasing power, 
than those which were earned before these inventions had arisen. 


Further, even the minority, the quite small minority, who have main- 
tained the proposition that those who did survive in medieval times 
lived happier lives than the population of an industrial state, might 
urge that some of Miss Buer’s arguments are beside the point. If 
medieval towns were worse places than late eighteenth-century towns, 
particularly the large towns, the proportion of the population housed 
in towns in the Middle Ages was so small that the bulk of the nation 
was untouched. 


1 See Public Health, June and July 1916; Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Medicine (Section of Epidemiology and State Medicine), Sept. 1925. 

* He reached this conclusion e an extremely ingenious and, in my opinion, 
substantially correct application of statistical reasoning. The subject is too 
technical to be fully described here; briefly the principle is this. He showed that 
in the early decades of the eighteenth century the population was almost 
stationary, with a crude death-rate of about 30 per 1000. the fertility been 
comparable with that of later experience and the proportions of married women 
in the age groups similar to that of the census of 1851, the crude birth-rate would 
have been 38-5; but the best estimate we can form makes it 31-5. At the end of 
the aie pulation was increasing at a rate equivalent to a doubling 
period of about fifty years and the crude death-rate was 27 per 1000. To fulfill 
these conditions, on the previous assumptions, a birth-rate of 35-0 per 1000 should 
be operating; actually 37-3 was the best estimate. 
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These, however, are trivial criticisms;+ and Miss Buer’s account 
of the rise of preventive medicine is an excellent piece of work, which 
should be taken to heart by the very large number of people who 
appear to suppose that before the middle of the nineteenth century 
nothing had been achieved in that field. 

It is no doubt true that some of the measures introduced were, if 
not founded on, at least defended by wholly erroneous reasoning, and 
it is even probable that some — and beneficial changes were due to 
causes which we cannot modify or even effectively describe. Plague 
is a case in point. ‘“‘ The causes of the elimination of this disease in 
Western Europe,” writes Miss Buer, “at first sight are somewhat 
mysterious.” They are; at first sight and at last sight. Plague has 
gained a footing in England twice and has twice died out. ere is 
no real doubt that it prevailed fairly extensively in the seventh century,? 
and that it died out within fifty years. After its reintroduction in the 
fourteenth century, we see it for more than a century a widespread 
disease, as virulent in the agricultural districts as it is now in the 
villages of the Punjab, then gradually it becomes restricted to the towns 
and finally leaves us. The mystery is not confined to England or to 
Europe; and although knowledge of plague as a disease, of its biological 
exciting cause and of how it is transmitted from individual to individual 
(usually from an individual] rodent to an individual human being), 
forms, perhaps, the most exact chapter of medicine, our knowledge of 
plague not as an individual event but as a mass phenomenon, that is, 
the epidemiology of plague, is still at the stage of surmise. We cannot 
yet write the history of plague because history is, like any other 
rational undertaking, a process of selecting from a great mass of 
testimony that which is relevant, and we do not yet know what is 
relevant evidence. 

But at the same time there is a unity in the story which Miss Buer 
has to tell which should give us ground for hope and confidence. The 
unity consists in this : all the measures of the pioneers whose work she 
describes were, in the first place, directed to the diminution of human 
misery. This well appears in her excellent chapter on the Anti- 
typhus Campaign and the Fever Hospital Movement. There may be 
no profound epidemiological philosophy behind the emotional belief 
that it is wrong for sick people to gasp out their lives in dark cellars, 
clothed in lousy rags. But Miss Buer occupies an impregnable position 
in her early chapters, which show that the death-rate from all causes 
together has declined and is, on the whole, still declining. ‘Stone 
dead has no fellow,” that is her case, and a sufficient justification for 
the tribute she pays to our unscientific predecessors. 

Masor GREENWOOD. 


The Anti-Slavery Movement in England : a Study in English Humani- 
tarianism. By F. J. Kurnaperc. 1926. xii+ 390 pp. Yale 
University Press. (Milford.) 18s. 

Wirutn the last few years there has been a distinct revival of 
interest in the movement leading to the abolition of the slave trade and 
of slavery in the British colonies. Professor Coupland in his Wilber- 
force gave an admirable account, in particular, of the parliamentary 

1 A criticism too trivial for insertion in the text, yet relating to a defect which 
is @ real source of discomfort to at least one of Miss Buer’s readers, is that the 


arr ment of the notes and bibliography is exceedingly inconvenient. 
“t Bee Charles Creighton, History of Sptdemice in Britain (1891), i. 6. 
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struggle with which Wilberforce’s name is so closely connected, and 
Dr. W. L. Mathieson has treated the ere 1823-38 in considerable 
detail in his British Slavery and its Abolition, published in the same 
year as Professor Klingberg’s book. Readers of the latter, if already 
uainted with those two works, will find in it little that is new; 
Mr. Klingberg gives, however, a fuller account than Mr. Coupland 
of the years before 1788, when Wilberforce made his first motion in the 
House of Commons, and of the negotiations for the international 
abolition of the slave trade at the close of the Napoleonic wars. The 
review of the opinions of the leaders of eighteenth-century thought in 
Chapter II will perhaps be found the most useful part of the book. 

There appear to be very few inaccuracies, though it may be noted 
that the Hottentots at the Cape were not “slaves” (p. 244), and 
that the Governor of British Guiana in 1833 was Sir J. Carmichael 
Smyth (p. 302). The book was originally, Mr. Klingberg tells us, a 
doctoral dissertation, and therein perhaps lies the explanation of its 
chief weakness. The author keeps too studiously in the background : 
he takes sides neither with the “ Saints ” nor with the West Indians, 
but lets them argue their case for themselves, with the result that a 
struggle which was essentially passionate and dramatic loses something 
of these qualities in the telling. A little more warmth would doubtless 
also have enabled him to overcome certain defects of arrangement 
and to weld the book into a more real unity. 

Printed sources only have been used, and of these there is a valuable 
bibliography. From this, however, there are two conspicuous omissions 
—Professor Halévy’s L’ Angleterre en 1815, with its brilliant analysis 
of humanitarianism, and Sir Henry Taylor’s Autobiography. A 
perusal of the latter might have led Mr. Klingberg to qualify his 
statement that Stanley, who became Colonial Secretary in March 
1833, was ‘‘ eminently fitted for his new post” and “could . . . be 
counted on . . . to draw up the best possible measure ” (p. 281). It 
is towards the end, in its account of the final struggle in 1832-33, that 
the book is least satisfactory. 

Some important documents—including Burke’s Sketch of a Negro 
Code, which curiously enough is not referred to in the narrative—are 
printed as appendices; and there is an excellent index. 

W. P. MorRELL. 


Report on the Manuscripts of J. B. Fortescue, Esq., preserved at Drop- 
more. (Historical Manuscripts Commission.) Vol. X. 1927. 
xviii+ 506 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 10s. (sewn) and 
12s. 6d. (boards). 


TWELVE years have elapsed since the publication of the ninth and 
penultimate volume of the Dropmore calendar. Mr. Walter Fitz- 
pe the editor of the entire series, has not been spared to put the 

1 touches to his laborious and successful work, the firstfruits of 
which appeared as long ago as 1892, and Mr. Francis Bickley has been 
entrusted with the completion of the volume now before us, spits | 
the years 1810-20. Though it is perhaps chance rather than settl 
wisdom that has guided the steps of the issuing commission, we should 
be none the less grateful that they have at length favoured students 
of early uisiotoenth century-history with two complementary and re- 
sponsible versions of affairs. The Bathurst Papers, published in 1923," 


1 Reviewed in History, x. 269. 
No. 51.—vou. x1. T 
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preserve the ministerial account of the Great War and of the first 
ears of the Great Peace, and now the completed calendar of 
rd Grenville’s correspondence presents us—on, it seems, a more 
extended scale—with the rival commentary of the unconverted Whigs. 
The present volume, which is almost exclusively confined to letters 
addressed to the owner of Dropmore by certain of his fellow-labourers 
—Thomas Grenville (his brother), Lord Auckland and Lord Grey— 
may be thought to have suffered from too rigid an adherence to such 
select correspondents, but, even if much have been left by the way, 
more has no doubt been gained from the unity thus given to the 
present collection through its restriction to writers mutually so 
sympathetic and so well informed. Well informed is, it is true, a 
relative term, and the secrets of the government did not come their 
way. But of the Regent, their master’s, mind they were made only 
too aware. Office was never to be theirs, and they stood outside, glad 
to be free, yet close enough to inhale its fragrance with some of the 
desire, but none of the grace, of the Bisto Kids. 

It is natural that the negotiations of 1811 and 1812 should here be 
recorded at great length. e motives underlying the known rigidity 
of Grenville and Grey, as they appear in this correspondence, tell 
largely in their favour, and it is to be expected that henceforward, on 
the strength of this material, the attitude of the Opposition leaders 
in May and June 1812 will be described with greater understanding 
and respect than was done in a scornful reference by Brodrick, himself 
once a ig. 

Foreign politics occupy an inconsiderable space in the present 
calendar, but the Peninsular enterprise is the occasion for an uninter- 
rupted chorus of guarded criticism and complaint. Posterity thinks 
of it as a venture long drawn-out yet justified of its triumphant end. 
An opposite contemporary view, that it was a wicked and stupid 
gamble, is harder for us to comprehend, but this may effectively be 
studied in the running commentary of Lord Auckland, whose sighs 
and groans testify alike to his conviction of its madness and to his 
complete mistrust of its commander-in-chief: “. . . nothing,” he 
suggested in December 1810, “ but calamity, or disgrace, or both, is 
to expected from our Continental follies” (p. 77). As late as 
2 July 1813 he could not bring himself to see “‘ the triumphant libera- 
tion of Spain in the retrograde movement of the French army . . . a 
few months will show ”’ (p. 348). Ironic conjuncture of events: the 
news of Vitoria reached Town that very night. But he was not alone 
in being Boney-ridden and Tory-blind. 

The first stages of the King’s illness are recorded from day to day 
with all the minuteness due to a political event on which so much 
would hang. It is interesting to note the general distrust of the Mar- 
a Wellesley that may be deduced from various references to him. 

e are far from the first two volumes and the charming accounts of 
his foreign tour sent home by the young Earl of Mornington to his 
friend. Indeed, of such personal estimates there is no lack. The 
Regent receives scant respect at the writers’ hands. Canning (“ with,” 
as the Marquis of Buckingham wrote on 17 October 1810, “ a lust for 
office not disguised and most insatiable ’’) is the object of even more 
distrust than the ambitious foreign minister. ‘Of Canning and 
Wellesley,” commented Thomas Grenville in November 1812, “I 
believe we all think alike, as offering no ground of confidence, and yet 


1 Political History of England, xi. 76-7. 
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as ssing in some degree what we cannot well do without ” (p. 307). 
Again, the state of party discipline, and the happier indiscipline, of 
those days receive more than one allusion. But the whole volume is 
a quarry of pure Whiggish stone, from the honest and ever creditable 
support of the Roman Catholic claims, from the anxiety for the welfare 
of the public purse, to the worries that beset a Buckingham in the 
representation of his own county town and the maintenance of the 
moral inviolability of sinecures. 

The index is well done, so far as occasional testing may serve to 
prove, but it might have been finished with a little more care. Thus 
the “ Passages”’ of p. 381 is too famous a — port to appear 
disguised as a French town, nor should the distinguished Austrian 
commander Bellegarde (p. 384) be degraded to a marshal of revolu- 
tionary France. The Nugent of p. 397 is surely Laval, Graf Nugent, 
and not Grenville’s nephew, as identified. There seems to be an 
additional reference to Canning on p. 296 and to the Alemtejo on p. 157, 
while for “‘ Meerveldt” and “‘ Stahremberg ” oversight can be the 
only excuse. C. 8. B. BuckLanp. 


British Foreign Secretaries, 1807-1916: studies in Personality and 
Policy. By ALazeRNOoN CEcrL. 1927. xii+ 378pp. Bell. 15s. 

We have gone through the ordeal of a war, and what a war! The 
war was fought on democratic formulas, but ended in producing a 
world which, far from being safe for democracy, has seen the advent 
both of Sovietism and Fascism. Here is the time for a member of the 
Cecil family, well acquainted with the inner life of the Foreign Office, 
hating the manners of militant liberalism and crusading humanitarian- 
ism, to give us, under the form of a series of biographies, a plea for what 
we may call a conservative pacifism, on the lines of the “ Holy 
Alliance ” and of the “‘ Concert of Europe.” 

The “ personal” method here adopted has its drawbacks. There 
are tiresome, and unavoidable, repetitions: as an example, we hear 
over and over again of the Crimean War, as we read the successive 
essays on Aberdeen, Russell, Palmerston and Clarendon. There are 
gaps, some of them avoidable: Lord Derby had at least as strong a 
claim to a place in Mr. Algernon Cecil’s gallery as Lord Granville or 
Lord Rosebery. It is a pity, also, that the author should have strictly 
limited himself to the study of Foreign Secretaries: statesmen who 
never were Foreign Secretaries have often influenced the foreign policy 
of the country more than those who were, in a technical and depart- 
mental way, responsible for it. We are fully satisfied with the first 
= of the book; with the parallel, or rather opposite, chapters on 

tlereagh and Canning, then on Aberdeen (a charming biographical 
essay) and Palmerston. Even the next chapter, bitterly satirical as 
it is, on Lord John Russell, fits in with a kind of plan. But how can 
we understand the foreign policy of England, in the end of the century, 
with Gladstone and Disraeli only incidentally mentioned, and Cham- 
berlain hardly mentioned at all? Foreign Secretaries deal only with 
the Powers of Europe; but the real foreign policy of modern England 
has consisted in the acquisition, outside Europe, of the biggest empire 
the world has ever known. The process was, perhaps, at first, hardly 
conscious; but there was a time when “imperialism” became the 
very doctrine of British diplomacy. The subject is not treated here; 
hence the pages on Lord Salisbury’s third administration are super- 
ficial to the extent of being inaccurate. 

T2 
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Other points might be raised. Mr. Algernon Cecil, as a pious 
Christian, is a passionate hater of Islam; so that we wonder whether 
his treatment of the Near Eastern question is really conformable to 
the Castlereagh spirit, such as we understand him to define it. Again 
he is, or has been, a member of the diplomatic service, and consequently 
inclined to attribute more importance than we think he should to the 
technicalities of diplomatic methods. We wonder, in particular, after 
reading his careful and able study of Lord Grey’s personality, whether 
it really depended upon this or that being said or done by the British 
Foreign Secretary, during the last week of July 1914, whether or not 
there would be a world war, and even whether or not England would 
be swept into the whirlwind. There are, after all, moments in history 
when there is something to be said in favour of what Mr. Algernon 
Cecil disdainfully calls, in another connection, the Whiggish sense of 
powerlessness. But our readers must understand that Mr. Cecil’s 
work is open to so many objections only because it raises so many 
points of discussion: a clever, eager book, bold in design, brilliant 
and vigorous in execution. Evie Hatfvy. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited by 
G. P. Goocn and Harotp TEMPERLEY. Volumesi. andii. 1927. 
355 + 430 pp. H.M. Stationery Office. 10s. 6d. each volume. 


NEITHER the hopes nor fears of those who anticipated sensational 
revelations are fulfilled in these two volumes. They cover the exceed- 
ingly important period during which British diplomacy took the 
decisive step from an increasingly uneasy isolation into the Entente with 
France. The double failure to agree on a German alliance is the 
prelude. Prince Lichnowsky has denied that this episode merits 
the importance in German diplomacy which has been sometimes 
attached to it. His view is that a fatal error was made in choosing 
Austria and not Russia, and that, given difficult relations between 
Germany and Russia, it was impossible that such fears as Holstein’s,! 
though in his case morbidly and extravagantly held, should not have 
been entertained, with regard to any Anglo-German alliance. It is 
difficult not to agree that if faced by Russian hostility the Germans had 
more direct and vital interests at stake than ourselves, and the belief 
that they would be expected ‘to pull the chestnuts out of the fire” 
for Great Britain was not entirely unreasonable; while the alternative 
suggested, that we should join the Triple Alliance, was, of course, quite 
inadmissible. Be that as it may, Lord Lansdowne accepted whole- 
heartedly the policy which Lord Salisbury was reluctantly brought to 
consider, without conviction, in his old age, that the time for conti- 
nental isolation was past. ‘The real view of the latter is clearly 
expressed (vol. ii. No. 86, p. 68) where he writes, “‘ Count Hatzfeldt 
speaks of our ‘ isolation ’ as constituting a serious danger for us. Have 
we ever felt that danger practically ? . . . It would hardly be wise to 
incur novel and most onerous obligations in order to guard against 
a danger in whose existence we have no historical reason for believing.” 
Elsewhere reference is made to his habit of telling foreign ambassadors, 
in answer to their inquiry what was the British policy, that Great 
Britain had no policy (vol. ii. p. 88). Nothing can do more credit to 

1 Bismarck used to complain that no British statesman could spell his name till 


after 1870; it is amusing to note that Lord Lansdowne was uncertain about 
Holstein in 1901 (vol. ii. No. 81). 
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the laborious carefulness of the Foreign Office than the progress at 
every stage of the negotiations for the Japanese and French treaties. 
A comparison of the various drafts is interesting and instructive. A 

uestion which necessarily arises is the extent to which in either case 
the implications of the treaty were clearly recognised at the time. As 
far as the evidence of these documents goes, the Japanese treaty left 
little room for vagueness as to its consequences, including the probability 
that it would speedily lead to a Russo-Japanese war for Corea (see 
vol. ii. Nos. 102—103, pp. 91—92), and Count Lansdorff showed that 
he suspected this (vol. ii. Nos. 130 and 140, pp. 124, 130), though he 
made the singular suggestion, not apparently in irony, that ‘‘ as regards 
the preamble and the articles defining the object of this agreement, 
their terms were in such complete accordance with intimated views and 
repeated declarations of the Resale Government that he was disposed 
to ask permission to associate Russia with the two Governments in their 
Agreement.” 

With regard to the formation of the Entente, however, its general 
effects on European diplomacy are hardly the subject of mention or 
speculation, and it is to be supposed that the history of the negotiations 
will require to be largely supplemented from private correspondence. 
It seems probable that the effect upon German opinion, and con- 
sequently upon European relationships, of a recognised French 
preponderance in Morocco was much more in the minds of the 
contracting statesmen than appears here. It is rather the danger 
of French hostility (see in particular Lord Dufferin’s dispatch, vol. ii. 
p. 288) than the probable benefits of future co-operation in Europe 
which 5 to be the chief concern of diplomatists. It is indeed 
remarkable, when we read these two volumes, to note the extra- 
ordinary number of vexatious and even dangerous questions which 
marred our relations with all the great European Powers except Austria 
(Francis Joseph and his ministers indeed went out of their way to show 
a friendly spirit during the Boer War : vol. i. pp. 249, 269) and perhaps 
Italy. It is curious to notice that Lord Lansdowne described our rela- 
tions with Germany to Baron Hayashi as of “a very intimate and 
friendly description ” in Oct. 1901, when Crowe, referring to the same 
period, in 1907, attacks her “ underhand and disloyal manceuvres ” in 
the strongest language (vol. ii. p. 153). There can probably have been 
no period, except the last years of Lords Russell oul Palmerston, when 
we were so generally unpopular on the Continent. It may be noted 
in conclusion how often Lord Salisbury’s attention was drawn (probably 
deservedly) to the British neglect of Ttaly, about which Italian states- 
men were extremely self-conscious and even bitter (see in particular 
vol. i. PP. 285—289). No attempt has been made at a discussion of 
any diplomatic question in detail, which, to be of any value, would 
require a long article on these admirably compiled volumes.! 

C. R. CruTtwE.L. 


1 It is perhaps worth while to call attention to a few misprints. Vol. i. 
p. 277, 1. 8, “illusion ” for “allusion ”’ ; p. 286 (first line of minute), ‘‘ contradition ” ; 
p- 286, 1. 12, ‘“‘ mediation’ for ‘‘ meditation ”’; p. 291, No. 361, for “‘ Italy ” 
read “ Tripoli”; Vol. ii. p. 42, No. 53, for ‘“‘ Cranbourne ” read “ Cranborne ”; 
p. 44, No. 55 for “ respectfully ” read “ respectively.” 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Mr. anD Mrs. C. H. B. QUENNELL’s little volume, Hveryday Life 
in the Old Stone Age (Batsford, 5s.), which is now in a second edition. 
thoroughly revised, is admirably written and illustrated, and is well 
calculated to hold the interest of young readers. Our only criticism 
is that the authors are somewhat too confident in their identification of 
the cultural horizon of the Australian aborigines with that of palolithic 
man. A. F. H. 


The Story behind the Gospels, by B. M. Allen (Methuen, 3s. 6d.), 
gives in popular form a good short account of the generally accepted 
conclusions of the source-criticism of the Gospels, and traces the 
outline of the Life of Jesus as it is conjecturally reconstructed on 
that basis. It follows the familiar lines of ‘liberal ”’ lives of Jesus, 
such as those described and criticised by Schweitzer in the fourteenth 
chapter of his Quest of the Historical Jesus. As a popularisation of 
the average results of that particular phase of critical study it is 
excellent. But the reader should be aware that since the beginning 
of the present century much work has been done which has the effect 
of shaking the complacency of the earlier liberalism. The book is 
but little affected by the “‘ eschatological ” controversy and its results, 
or by the more recent developments of Synoptic criticism, which 
taken together tend to shift the perspective of the problem. Most 
critics to-day would feel that the school which this book represents 
has in some respects more confidence in our possible knowledge than 
is really justified, and in other respects is unduly sceptical of our 
sources. But the book is well and interestingly written, and can be 
read with profit. i 2D 


Masters of War, and other Historical Essays, by Neville D’Esterre 
(Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.), is rather an odd book. It contains three 
longish essays, entitled Masters of War, Israel in Egypt, and England 
and the English. The first is concerned to prove that professional 
soldiers have been generally fairly incompetent at their own job, and 
that even the greatest of them, Napoleon, Wellington, Marlborough, 
Lee, for example, have been quite incompetent at any other job. 
Napoleon was no statesman; his exemplar was Julius Cesar, “ who 
put back the clock of social progress by fifteen hundred years.’ Praise 
is allowed to Cromwell, Clive, and Frederick the Great, but they were 
not professional soldiers. The “only sane conclusion to be drawn 
from a study of all the campaigns that have ever been waged ”’ is that 
“war is an anachronism of which the world ought to be ashamed 
rather than proud”—an excellent conclusion reached somewhat 
circuitously. 

The second essay tells, with a curious mixture of learning and 
naiveté, the stories of Joseph and Moses. England and the English is 
mainly concerned with our racial origins. The trouble to-day is that 
the inferior Iberian element is multiplying more quickly than the 
English and the Norman. Food for thought is liberally supplied in 
the last few pages of the book. We read that the conflict between 
the English and the Norman element “has flared up” on several 
occasions since the Norman Conquest, e.g. ‘‘ with the downfall of the 
House of Lancaster and with the triumph of Parliament over the 
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House of Stuart.” The Conservative party of modern times is Norman, 
the Liberal English, and the Labour party (there’s the rub) is Iberian— 
those disastrous Iberians who in old days supported Perkin Warbeck 
and Lord George Gordon. All is race, as Disraeli used to o : 

D. C. 8. 


Mr. W. T. J. Gun’s Studies in Hereditary Ability (Allen and Unwin, 
10s. 6d.) is a collection of brief essays tracing the family histories of 
eminent persons. It is quite unsystematic and has no importance, 
historical or scientific. Whether or not it is an amusing book for 
bedside reading is purely a question of taste. Certainly a great deal 
of diligent research in the Dictionary of National Biography and else- 
where has gone to the making of it. A labour of love, no doubt— 
but would that each essay were equipped with a ae table ! 

. Cc. 8. 


Mr. A. H. Tuomas, the Clerk of the Records at the Guildhall, 
recently had the good fortune to discover in his office the missing 
fragments of the great seal once appended to the English charter of 
William the Conqueror to London, which are not known to have been 
seen since Maitland described them briefly in his History of London 

ublished in 1739; and Mr. Thomas’s report upon the discovery, The 

eal of the Charter of William I, has now been presented by the 
Library Committee of the Corporation to the Court of Common 
Council, and printed by order of that Court.1 The recovery of the 
seal is important, because it seems to involve a revision of the date 
at the very beginning of the Conqueror’s reign hitherto suggested for 
the charter on general considerations. There were two successive 
types of seal under him, and, fragmentary as it is, the seal of the 
London charter has been definitely identified as of the later type. 

The earliest specimen of William’s second seal known to survive 
is attached to a charter dated 1069, which has been generally regarded 
as authentic,* confirming gifts of Edward the Confessor to the Abbey 
of St. Denis. On the other hand, the charters which bear William’s 
first seal include one dated 1070 and two others which have been 
more or less conjecturally assigned to that year on internal evidence. 
While recognising that the first of these three charters is a forgery, 
Mr. Thomas is inclined on the other evidence to think that both 
matrices may have been used in 1069 and 1070. This does not seem 
very likely in itself, and the two charters ascribed to 1070 which he 
accepts as genuine are certainly insufficient to establish such a con- 
currence. It is one of the drawbacks of publishing historical revisions 
in festschriften that they are liable to escape the notice of those whom 
they most nearly concern; and Mr. Thomas has missed the destructive 
criticism of the first of these charters (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 11205) which 
appeared in Essays presented to R. L. Poole. The second, a charter 
preserved at Hereford, is questioned by Professor Davis, who describes 
it as “perhaps a forgery of the first half of the twelfth century.” 
There is, indeed, no example of the Conqueror’s first seal known to be 

? Copies may be obtained on application to the Town Clerk, Guildhall. 

* Its genuineness has not, indeed, been questioned. Among its signatories, 
however, is one earl who was certainly not present when the charter professes 
to have been granted at Winchester during the Easter festival: Willi fitz 
Osbern, earl of} Hereford, was far away in the North, defending York against 
the English rebels. If the charter is to continue to be regarded as authentic, 
it must either be supposed that his name has been interpolated or (a dangerous 
suggestion) that even signatories were not always physically present. 
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in existence which is now attached to a charter undoubtedly genuine, 
Unless genuine charters with seals, of the early years of the reign, not 
now available, are brought to light, it is impossible to fix an inferior 
limit of date for the use of this seal. The second seal may therefore 
have been in use for some time before 1069, and it is possible that we 
need only advance the conjectural date of the London charter a year 
or so, from 1067 to 1068, and need not accept Mr. Thomas’s new 
dating, tentatively as he states it, between 1069 and 1075 (when 
Bishop William, one of the addressees, died). J. T. 


York Minster Historical Tracts, 627-1927, edited by A. Hamilton 
Thompson (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d.), consists of twenty-eight articles of vary- 
ing length and value, but between them dealing with most of the 
historical memories excited by the thirteen-hundredth anniversary of 
the conversion of King Edwin and the establishment of the See of York 
by Paulinus. The tracts are so loosely put together that they are 
neither paged nor indexed, and we are told that each can be bought 
separately at a price so low that it would seem to encourage retail 
rather than wholesale purchase. The general standard is high, most 
articles are adequate, and some of them contain in popular form good 
oe work, notably those of Professor Stenton, the bishop of Truro, 
and the contributions of the editor, which are numerous enough to 
give some elements of unity to the volume. It would be invidious 
to particularise the articles which in some ways fall short of this high 
level. It is enough that they are mostly readable, brief, and deal with 
interesting subjects. Altogether their publication is a worthy way of 
commemorating a great anniversary, and deserves a wide circulation. 

AD A 


Tue Calendar of Greenwell Deeds, a well-executed joint venture 
of the corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne and the Society of Anti- 
quaries of that town, sets forth in English a fairly detailed summary of 
the contents of a portion of the deeds collected by the late Dr. Green- 
well and presented by their subsequent owner to that corporation. 
The documents range from the twelfth to the nineteenth century, but 
the late medieval ones are perhaps the more important. Professor 
Hamilton Thompson has contributed a short introduction, calling 
special attention to the light thrown by some of them on medieval 
coal trade. There are good facsimiles and plates of seals. Mr. Joseph 
Walton, the sub-librarian, has been careful to print in full the essential 
part of the more important documents, and to call attention to their 
chief peculiarities. Newcastle may well be congratulated on the 
liberality which gave it so important a collection and on the promptitude 
with which it has made its contents accessible to scholars. T. F. T. 


THE six lectures published under the title The Reformation in 
Northern England, by J. 8. Fletcher (Allen and Unwin, 7s. 6d.), a 
decided critic of the English Reformation, deal anew with its darker 
side, which is well known and uncontested, but cannot claim to have 
advanced research. Or is it still necessary to prove that the sup- 
are of the monasteries was based on untrustworthy reports? 

is book is rather a step back, if compared with Cardinal Gasquet’s 
work on Henry VIII and the English Monasteries, which, with all its 
bias and one-sidedness, was full of solid research and displayed an 
amount of fresh material. Mr. Fletcher writes in a journalistic manner. 
He gives very few precise references and he is rather careless about 
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acouracy (p. 25: “‘ The dates are confusing, but the documents may 
be seen at the P.R.O.”’). The book is not free from some doubtful 
assertions: ¢.g. the statement (p. 10) that Wycliffe’s doctrine had not 
reached the North of England two hundred years after his death is 
certainly false. John Knox’s testimony is evidence to the contrary. 
Mr. Fletcher’s indictment of the Reformation is rather moralising 
than explanatory, full of peremptory verdicts, always ready to pro- 
nounce the harshest sentences on the character of men he dislikes, 
and sometimes too ready to give hints how things might have been 
done better. A. O. M. 


Mr. Cec, Kerr has written a biography of The Venerable Philip 
Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey (Longmans, 10s. 6d), a man 
whose life has become eae not through its achievements, but 
merely through its mental development, from a gay and ambitious 
courtier to a God-seeking convert. Howard’s religious zeal made him 
pray for the Catholic cause while the Spanish Armada was approaching 
the English coasts. His religious devotion made him strong as a 
sufferer during the eleven years of his captivity in the Tower. The 
sources for Howard’s life-story were known before this and are easily 
accessible, a good part of them in the Catholic Record Society’s 
Publication, No. 21. It was therefore comparatively easy to write 
this biography. As, besides, the task was undertaken by a sympa- 
thetic author and solid worker, we have before us an attractive and 
well-written book which reads like a touching novel. From a merely 
historical point of view it may be objected that the size of the book 
is out of proportion to the importance of its hero. But the author’s 
aim is not history alone—he writes as well for the glory of the Church 
of Rome.* A. O. M. 


Miss Izrne L. PLUNKET has contributed to a junior history series 
entitled “ History through Biography” a little volume on Queen 
Elizabeth and Tudor England (Putnams, 2s. 6d.). The author has a 
real sense of style and has produced a spirited narrative which is sure 
to hold its readers. This is merit enough to cover most shortcomings, 
and if there is not much evidence of up-to-date reading on the period— 
Mr. Frederick Chamberlin’s works and the Fugger Newsletters are not 
the wisest choice—and if such hoary howlers creep in as the establish- 
ment of the Star Chamber by Henry VII, still the old story told along 
the old lines by a skilful author grips. J. E. N. 


In A Quaker from Cromwell’s Army : James Nayler (Swarthmore 
Press, 6s. 6d.), Miss Brailsford traces Nayler’s spiritual career at some 
length, but does not add much to what was already known about him ; 
the book is devotional rather than historical in its attitude. The 
title is misleading, as Cromwell’s army scarcely appears, except in an 
introduction which has nothing to do with Nayler. Some extracts are 
— from Nayler’s letters among the Swarthmore manuscripts at 

iends’ House. E. 8. DE B. 


MapaMeE Mary Duciavx’s Portrait of Pascal (Ernest Benn, 10s. 6d.) 
does not pretend to be an exhaustive or complete study of Pascal’s 
life and work. It is essentially what it calls itself, a ‘‘ Portrait,” a 
very successful attempt at drawing the outline of a singularly arresti 

ut elusive personality, a sketch of the man as he must have ap 
to his contemporaries rather than a judgment of any finality. The 


* I note an annoying misprint: p. 39, first line, read 1581 instead of 1589. 
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biography has all the charm and suggestiveness of Madame Duclaux’s 
studies of Racine and Victor Hugo; it is an artistic if not a scientific 
piece of work. 

The student of history, whose interest in the theology and mathe. 
matics that engrossed Pascal is only relative, wonders nevertheless 
whether such a thinker did not turn his mind at times to those problems 
of social relationships that must intrude on any speculation con. 
cerning man and his destiny; and the most cursory survey of the 
Pensées reveals ample evidence that Pascal did indeed turn such 
questions over in his mind. But the abundant allusions to war and 
peace, to politics and government, to wealth and poverty soon reveal 
a disconcerting dualism of outlook. No one could be more revolu- 
tionary than Pascal in some of his moods, nobody more contemptuous 
of wealth or birth, more disrespectful to property, more generally 
sceptical about all that is usually’ regarded as the basis of social 
stability. But when we look for some constructive theory of society, 
representing at least in some measure the wideness of outlook, the 
penetrating acuity of vision revealed hitherto, we are confronted 
with another Pascal, an upholder of authority, a defender of things 
as they are, prepared to make way for a lord, to admit as inevitable 
war, injustice, inequality, poverty. We must not expect righteousness 
gradually to pervade our social order: injustice is the rule of this 
world, and force, absurd as it is, remains its last word. Politically, 
if not philosophically, Pascal is a pessimist: all is vanity, and the 
individual’s only duty is the salvation of his soul from the world. 

R. H. 8. 


Txose who desire, with the minimum of intellectual effort, to get a 
peep into the social life of the past, and especially those who like to 
associate with their mental picture of the past a flavour of scandal, 
may be grateful to Miss Iris Barry for her Portrait of Lady Mary 
Wortley Westin (Benn, 15s.). But, as the authoress deliberately 
eschews dates and references, and practically ignores politics, she 
makes little appeal to the serious student. From the letters of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu and a few other contemporary writings, with 
some imaginative additions, she has constructed a consecutive 
biography, laying special stress upon the fluctuations of her courtship 
and her later relations with Pope. The book may serve to while away 
an idle evening, but it will not supersede Lady Mary’s Letters, and it 
would be a misfortune if it did. R. L. 


THERE have now been issued by the American Historical Association 
its reports for the years 1920 to 1922, together with the supplementary 
volumes, Writings on American History, for 1920 to 1923 (1923, 1924, 
1925, 1926). In the Annual Report for 1920 (1 vol., 1925), attention 
may be called to the report of a conference on economic history and to 
the following papers :—M. Rostovtsev, “‘ The origin of the Russian State 
on the Dneiper ”’; F. H. Garrison, ‘‘ Recent realignment in the history 
of medieval medicine and science’’; and L. J. Paetow, “ Latin as an 
international language in the Middle Ages.” In the Re for 1921 
(1 vol., 1926), with a view to expediting the appearance of the volumes 
and so bringing them more nearly up to date, the practice is begun of 
printing abstracts only of the bulk of the papers read at the annual 
meetings of the Association. The effect is to deprive the reports of much 
of their interest to the foreign student, and they become more ex- 
clusively than heretofore the concern of those engaged in the organisa- 
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tion of historical studies in the United States. Volume I of the Report 
for 1922 (1927) contains a paper by Mr. Hughes entitled “‘ Some Aspects 
of Our Foreign Policy”; Volume II (1928) is a further instalment of 


the Austin Papers.* H. H. B. 


Tue second and third volumes of The Diary of a Country Parson, 
edited by J. Beresford (Milford, 1926, 1927, 12s. 6d. each), cover the 
years 1782-92. The diary improves in quality, and the reception 
accorded to the first volume has enabled Mr. Beresford to give more 
liberal extracts from the later portion. We are led to hope for two 
more instalments. The diarist kept a most careful record of his 
receipts and expenditure. If Mr. Beresford could assure us that we 
had all the financial entries for any one year—a matter about which 
he has hitherto not been altogether clear—a useful study of the domestic 
economy of a rural parsonage during the period could be derived from 
these volumes. H. H. B. 


Tue Historisch-Kritische Gesamtausgabe of the writings and letters 
of Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels (Frankfort, Verlagsgesellschaft 
M.B.H., Rm. 12) is the work of the same Russian editor, F. Rjazanov, 
as the Marx-Engels Archiv, the first volume of which has already 
been reviewed in History (October 1927, p. 279). In an interesting 
Foreword, where we are told everything about the past editions of 
the works of Marx, we are also given the plan of this new, and for the 
first time absolutely complete, edition. The first part, in seventeen 
volumes, will contain all the philosophic, economic, historical and 
political works of both Marx and Engels, with the exception of Das 
Kapital. The second part will be devoted to Das Kapital. We shall 
have here the whole text of the last volumes, as written by Karl 
Marx, before it had been revised by Engels, and a large mass (“ eine 
grosse Masse ’’) of economic matter, as yet unpublished, written by 
Karl Marx while preparing his great work : which accounts for the 
fact that this second part will contain no less than thirteen volumes. 
The third part will be devoted to the correspondence of Karl Marx 
with Engels (more complete by one-fifth than in the Bernstein edition) 
and to the correspondence of Karl Marx and Engels with other con- 
temporaries. Volume I, which, to be quite accurate, is only the first 
half volume of Volume I, contains, in 626 pp., the first writings of 
Karl Marx, down to the year 1844. E. H. 


Ir is highly creditable to the editor of the series entitled a “Survey 
of historical forces in the modern world ” that, having to deal with 
England, he should have applied not to a self-complacent patriot, but 
to a professional pessimist, who has made it his trade to paint in 
foe colours the immediate future of his beloved country. Dean 

’s England (Ernest Benn, 10s. 6d.) is, of course, not a work of 
original research; but, as a stocktaking of everything that has been 
written on the present and on the “ living past’ of modern England, 
it is as vigorous and valuable as was to expected from his pen. 
Some readers will find his alarmism too passionate to be always quite 
well-balanced; and we cannot bring ourselves to believe that the 
British Labour Party is the revolutionary monster which it should be 
if Dean Inge’s picture of it were true to life. E. H. 


* For a note on this collection, and some general information about the 
publications of the American Historical Association, see History, x. 351-2.—Ed. 
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